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3 RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 


ENT of SCIENC 
BIRMINGHAM MEETING, September, 1836. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
*to place the general body of and 
ng with regard to the choice of seats in the ne Hall for the 
ieetings, the tickets will be allotted by ballot. After the 
« provision has been made for the Officers of the Association, 





the mes of all other Members and Associates who have signified their 
gatention to attend, and have paid their subscriptions before 6 r x. on 


Monday, August 30th, will be included in the ballot. Those wishing to 
sit together are requested to notify their desire in making their applica- 


oni communications should be addressed to the Local Secretaries, 
Council House, Birmingham. 


H. W. CROSSKEY, Local 
J. B. CARSLAKE, Hon. 
Cc. J. HART, Secretaries. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at BIR- 
MINGHAM, commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 1. 
President "OY 
SIR WILLIAM DAWSON, C:M.G, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Principal of McGill College, Montreal, Canada. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are requested 
to give early notice of their intention to offer Papers. 
Information about lodgings and other local arrangements may be 
obtained from the Local Secretaries, a 
A. T. ATCHISON, Secretary. 
N EW 





YORK EXHIBITION, 1886, 
NOTICE. 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION in NEW YORK, under 
the auspices of the American Art Association. 
LAST DAY for receiving Dtawings, WEDNESDAY, September Lith, 
at Mr. J. Bovrtet’s, 17, Nassau-street, W., from whom copies of the 
can be i HENRY "BLACKBURN, on. Sec. 
108, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W. 


UNDEE FINE-ART EXHIBITION. 


The ag ty ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and 
WATER COLOURS will be opened in the ALBERT INSTITUTE on 
OCTOBER 2nd, the polices thea day being September 4th. 

Works must be triage paid, except in case of special invitations. 

These Exhibitions have been uniformly successful, the Sales, which 
reached one year 8,200/., having averaged 5,3 

Agent in London, Mr. James Bourser, 17, “ Nassau-street, W., trom 
whom Rules and Schedules may be obtained, or from 

JOHN MACLAUCHLAN, Hon. Secretary. 


NGLO-JEWISH HISTORICAL EXHIBITION, 


Chairman—F. D. MOCATTA, Esq. 
Vice-Chairman—JOHN EVANS, D.C.L. F.R.S8. 
An EXHIBITION of Objects Lorca Anglo-Jewish History will 
be held bes the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, South Kensington, during the 
1887, under the auspices of a Committee which i ) 
ofthe leading authorities on Archeology, History, and A: . 
rs of suitable Objects are now invited. 

A 8yliabus of such Objects, suitable for Exhibition, may be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretaries, who will be happy to furnish any further 
information to those desiring to contribute exhibi 

MORRIS JOSEPH 
ISIDORE SPIELMAN, 
3, Westbourne-crescent, Hyde Park, 

















} Hon. Secs. 


re ABBEY, HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, 
=e a and CHEPSTOW CASTLE —Mesars. FROST 

to announce they will shortly publish Four original and 
Coos Erchings by Mr. DAVID LAW of the famous subjects on the 
Wye named above —Particulars of the issue may be obtained upon 
application to the Pustisers, at 12, Clare-street, Bristol. 


Cui SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthcomin 
Examination: ASSISTANT in the NAUTICAL ALMANA(' 
OFFICE (18—25). 24th ber. 

The date specified is the latest at — Be perenne can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained with particulars from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W. 


ITERARY, ANTIQUARIAN, ARTISTIC.—Very 

4 desizable SECRETARYSHIP of a SOCIETY as above, in one 

with old and very eminent London Firm. None un prepared w: 1,0001., 

immediate investment, need apply. Details at interview phe mm 
X. F.,at H le’s, 61, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


A N experienced and brilliant JOURNALIST, 
about to take a trip across the AMERICAN CONTINENT, where 
he is well known, can furnish a series of vivacious ARTICLES on 
Politics, Social Life, Education, Trade, Industry, and _— Manners, 
things in general.—A., 13, Canterbury-road, Croydon. 


DITORSHIP and MANAGEMENT.—A Gentle- 
man (45), having great experience in Journalism, a ready and 
attractive Writer, and thoroughly competent to Edit and direct a first- 
class Journal, is now OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT.—Address Diticens, 
care of UC. Mitchell & Co., oe ga Press Directory Office, 12 and 13, 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 


OUNG MAN, with exceilent all-round know- 

ge of Newspaper Business, desires ENGAGEMENT. , Active, 

reliable, you Good Humorous, Descriptive, and Parag’ raph 

Wri rences. — salary.—Address Box 2,853, Sell’s Adver- 
ising Office, 167, Fieet-stree 


YOUNG LADY, experienced in Sennshiog at 

the Record Office, Somerset House, and ‘British Museum, would 
be glad to ASSIST an AUTHOR, Historical or Antiquarian, "= act as 
Secretary. oot handwriting.—Address Miss Rira Fox, 1, Capel- 
terrace, Forest Gate. 


ITERARY, GENEALOGICAL.—Miss BAKER is 
repared to ASSIST LITERARY MEN or others, by making 
Transcripts from ae MSS., &c., at British Museum and elsewhere. 

Terms moderate.—l4,  ~ Rhy Brixton. 
A LADY, engaged as Searcher and Copyist at 
the Public Record Office, would be glad to UNDERTAKE more 


work of the same kind at above office, or at other Public Museums and 
Libraries.—P. E., care of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sen, 186, Strand, W.C. 


Tus ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE DECIPHERED. 
—WANTED, to finish this Work , some HELP, by a Foreign Scholar 
of limited means. He could act as Correspondent or undertake Re- 
searches at the Parisian Libraries. Speaks six languages. Highest 
references.—Prorrsseur M G. L., 166, Rue d’Alésia, 3me , Paris. 


ATHEMATICS for B.A. or B.Sc., 1886.—Mr. 
JOHN BRIDGE, M.A., will be glad to ASSIST CANDIDATES 
for these EXAMINATIONS .—Address 56, South Hill Park, Hampstead. 


ATIN and GREEK. — Certificated successful 

4 Head Master TEACHES LATIN and GREEK by CORRESPON- 
DENCE. inners Read and Translate Cxesar and other easy authors 
and New Testament in Greek (as a rule) with great accuracy in about 
seven months. Exceptionally low terms. — Full particulars, _ of 









































(ZLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1886. 
Principal Vocalists. 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 
Mr. W. WINCH. 


Madame ALBANI. 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS. 
Madame PATEY. Mr. WATKIN MILLS. 
Miss HILDA WILSON. | Mr. SANTLEY. 
Solo Pianist—Miss FANNY DAVIES. 
Leader—Mr. CARRODUS 
Conductor—Mr. C. L. WILLIAMS. 
Particulars of. Mr. Nrsr, Gloucester. 


UMOBOUS POPULAR LECTURES, by Mr. 
( Cc, C. MAXWELL, Dundee, on ‘National Humour, Zz Humour of 

Today, Ty Thomas Hood.’ ‘ Douglas Jerrold,’ ‘ Human Folly. ’—Apply to 
Mr. Aerinega,} 10, Clifford's Inn, Fieet-street. 
“He treated his theme in a masterly manner.” —Paisley Express. 
“Doubly enjoyable by the witty style.”"—Arbroath Guide 
“What a popular lecture ought to e.” "—Aberdeen Express. 
“An eloquent and thrilling lecture.”’ —Utverston Mirror. 
“The audience was kept in constant merriment.” —Dumfries Standard. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S: LECTURES.— 
Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ &c., 
having to give a Couree of Lectures at the U niversity of Pennsylvania, 
in Philadelphia, in November, and afterwards in other cities in America 
only a few dates can be arranged for in England in 1886-7.—For List of 
Lectures (including one on the late R. Raldecest) addrens 103, Victoria- 
Street, London, 8.W.; and Lotos Club, New York 








ERALD MASSEY’S LECTURES, St. George's 
Hall, Langham- -place.— TUESDAY, August 3ist, ‘The MAN 
SHAKSPEARE.’ Doors open 7.30, Lecture at 8 —Ralcony, ls ; Hall, 6d. 


De®. CLARKE ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Our Early 
English Literature’ (the U. niversit ty. Durham), is arranging with 
Public Societies for the DELIVERY of his Public Lectures. Syllabus 
(sent on application) contains :— 

= — SAXON LITERA- | NIBELUNGEN LIED. 


ARTHUR and ROUND TABLE. 








B 

BOWULE SHELLEY. 
CANTERBURY TALES. | BYRON, 
FAERIE QUEENE. | WORDSWORTH 


NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY 


“ Dr. Clarke Robinson has earned a very high reputati - 
ment cf ke seen ry hig putation by the treat 





&c., address the Heap Masrer, Birlingham Scheol, Pershore. 


ORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PAINTING. — 
Mr. F, STERNBERG, Pup‘! of Professor HERKOMER, gives 
LESSONS in London and at Bushey, Herts —Terms on application. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
KECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Ken- 
sington, where his Daughter has been for three years. Resident French 
Governess, good Masters, careful individual training, asd attention to 
health. Overpressure and cramming avoided.—Address L. L. A, at Mr. 
Stanford's, 55, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 








ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY of Messrs. H. BAUDRY-JEANCOURT & CO., the 
Galignani Library, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


Quaas COLLEGE, LONDON, (for LADIES), 
43 and 45, Harley- -street, 
Principal—Rev. Canon ELWYN, Master “ the Charterhouse. 
Lady Resident—Miss CROUDA CE. 
Pupils received from Fourteen upwards. Higher Lectures for Students 
over Righiewn. NEXT TERM begins OCTOBER 4th. 
ulars of Scholarshi; 


Qu==: COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 
Harley-street, W., for Girls from Five to *Pourteen. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
. Particulars of Secrerary. 


NIVERSITY-~ of SYDNEY 
CHAIR of MODERN ee keel . 

Applications are invited from Gentlemen between nd 45 years of 
age, qualified by high academical position, to fill the Chair of Modern 
Literature in the Un verety of Sydney. 

fessor will ted to give instruction in the English 
vanare and Literature, oe to TR Cd en ol instruction in the 
French and German _ ng ures, assisted by Lecturers in 
French and German, d@ rected by ht tog on ater and conduct, during 
each academical year, such marae and Examinations as the Sena 
shall from time to time direc 

The emoluments consist of fiixea see of 900l. eae annum, with halt 
the lecture fees of in the guages, and 
examination fees. 

Further oe to tenure of office, &c., may be obtained from 
the Agen for New South Wales, 5, Westminster Chambers 
8.W., to whom stating candidate's age, and accompanied 
by eight peo ot testimonials, should be sent on or before the 30th 
September, 1886. SAUL SAMUEL, 

Agent-General for New South Wales, 
5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, London, 8.W. 
29th July, 1886. 


Roxvar NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 8.H. 





ps, Boarding Houses, &c., from Secrerary. ~ 

















President of thet of the Council 
Vice-Admiral H.R.H. The DUKE of EDINBURGH, KG. 
FOUR NOMINATIONS for Naval Cadetships 5 one for a Naval 
— are — annually for Boys at this School 
ERMS f for Sons of Naval and Marine Officers, Fifty Guineas per 
can for others, Seventy Guineas. 

PREPARATION for the Universities, Navy, Army, Civil Service, &c. 
All Candidates for Woolwich and Sandburst direct from the School 
successful for the last four years. First and second places for Naval 
Cadetships in June, 1885, &c. 

Head Masi ster—Rev. JAMES Mid Se M. = 
Assisted by a lare staff of R Maste! 
Oxford and Cambridge 

Applications for information as to successes a former Pupils, Exhi- 

bition Scholarships, &c., to be made to the Heap oe 
By order of tee Council, G. . JEBSOP, Bursar. 
July Ist, 1886. 


(QWENS COLLEGE, | VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
ESTER. 
> ARTS, SCIENCE, and “ry DEPARTMENT. 
2. MEDICAL de ly (including the Dental and the 
Pharmaceutical Courses 
3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
4. EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 


Prospectuses of the above Departments and of Entrance Scholarships 
and merge pot (twelve faa number, and Bh from 4 to I per 
annum) will ‘orwi 0 the Regi of the College, 
or may be abenined from Mr. J EB. tg 33, Piccadilly, Manchester, 

RY WM. HOLDER, MA., Regis rar, 


*in Honours of 














OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY will be VACANT on the 
en September next through the resignation of Prof. Sir H. E. 
oscoe, 
The @ appointment of the new Professor will be made as early as 
sible in the Michaelmas Term. A statement of the terms and conditions 
the se Principal will be forwarded on application to J. G. Green- 
wood, LL D., Prine ~¥ of the College. 
f he Chair are invited to forward applications and 





LADY living at Redhill, close to the Common, 

is desirous of RECEIVING a FEW LITTLE BOYS to BOARD 

and EDUCATE with her own, under a first-class Resident Governess. 

Masters for extra subjects if required. Commodious house, and every 

appliance for health and comfort. Highest Pape iven and re- 

quired .—Apply by letter, in first instance, to Y. Z., care of Mise Saunders, 
74, Station-road, Redhill, Surrey. 


OUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, S:W. 
(close to Earl’s Court Station) —ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ee CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. COLE —A separate House adjoining for Resi- 
-dent Pupils.—The NEXT TERM commences September 22nd. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING for HOLY ORDERS 

and UNIVERSITY bong get at Theological College Rates, 

Ayerst Hall. Cambridge. 2. aterm for Board, Lodging, Tuition, 
and University Charges TE PRINCIPAL. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
President—The Right Rey. the LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
Head Master—The Key. E. WILTON SOUTH, M ee Trinity 

College, Cambridge, Chancellor's Medalli 
Admission by nomination of a Shareholder, or payment rot Ten 











sotimentale, addressed to the Council of the College, under cover to the 
Registrar, not later than TUESDAY, the 3ist August next. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


KBs COLLEGE, LONDON.—The following 
PROSPECTUSES are now ready :— 
1, The Theological Depa) » includi both Morning, Evening, 








and Preparatory Ciasses. 
2. The General Literature Depertnens, including "9 in prepara- 
tion for the Swe my and all the Public Examinations. 
3. The Engi Applied Sciences Depareneees.” 
4. The Medical mj Preliminary Scientific Departments. 
coco t. 


& The Civil Service so Department, including Post Office Female Clerk- 


i. 
The Sen. including Upper Classical, Upper Modern, Middle, and 
asuie Division: 
toh PP personally or by poten, stating which Prospectus is wented, 
. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esgq., Secre tary. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


_ The Session of et, FACULTY of MEDICINE commences on October 4. 








oe aor in addition to ordinary fees. 
ool Fees. Twenty-five Guineas per ann 
pone dn at 80l , and Day Boarders at 40/ sar annum, inclusive of school 
fees, are received by Rev. F. R. Burrows, M.A., 29, Bennett Park, Black- 


heath. 
The Old Boys’ Entrance Scholarship of 152 a year may be competed 
for on September 7th. The NEXT TERM begins on SEPTEMBER 9th. 
_Apply to the Secretary, Proprietary School, Blackheath, 8 E. 


at Four p.x«., by A. C. Barker, Esq. 

The Session of the . PACU LTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
(including the Indian School, and the Departments of Applied Science 
and Technology and of the Fine Arts) begins on October 5. Introduc- 
tory Lecture, at Three p w., by Professor T. E. Scrutton, M.A. 1.1.B. 

Instruction is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science 

ospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhibitions. &e. 
ene ), may be obtained from the College, Gower-street, 
ndrews Entrance Prizes (Languages and 


(value 





AXOVERNESS and TOTORS’ AGENCY.— 

AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 

COMPANIONS, English and Foreign. —Apply for particulars, Mrs. 
Dosseror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham 8.W. 





or 
Seleneey. and (Gilchrist) Engineering Entrance ny begin 
tember 28; for Medical Exhibitions, September 29 
e School Reopens September 27. 
The College is close to the Gower-street Statio 
TALFOURD ‘ELy, M.A , Secretary. 
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Garees's COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


SESSION 1836-87 will OPEN on TUESDAY. October 19, and the 
SUPPLEMENTAL, MATRICULATION, and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATIONS will be proceeded with, on the dates iaid down in the College 
Calendar. 

The LECTURES in ARTS, MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING will 
commence on TUESDAY, November 2; and the LAW LECTURES on 
December 1. 

The LECTURES on BOTANY and MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE 
and the Summer Course of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY will commence 
on May 2, 1887. 

The following Scholarships will be open to competition, at the com- 
mencement of the Session, under the conditions laid down in the College 
Calendar. Junior Scholars are exempted from One-Ha!f of the Class Fees 
for the Courses prescribed to Students of their faculty and standing 
(Honour Courses excepted), during the Term of Scholarship :— 

JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. Annual Value, 24i. 

Fifteen are awarded for proficiency in Literature, viz. :— 

Five open tc Students commencing their First Year. 
‘ive ” ” Second Year. 
Five ” ” Third Year. 

Fifteen are awarded for proficiency in Science, viz :— 

Five open to Students commencing their First Year. 
‘ive Po o Second Year. 


Five os o hird Year. 

There is no Examination for the Scholarships in Literature and Science 
of the Third Year; they are held by the Scholars of the Second Year of 
the previous Session, under such regulations as the Council may 
prescribe, 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. Annual Value, 20!. 
Two open to Students commencing their First Year. 
Two 2 a. Second Year. 
One pee ee Third Year. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. Annual Value, 25’. 
Two open to Students commencing their First Year. 
Two » pe Second Year. 
Two » Third Year. 
Two ” ” Fourth Year. 


FACULY OF LAW. Annual Value, 20). 
One open to Students commencing their First Year. 
One 9» PA Second Year, 
One os ~ Third Year. 


SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. Annual Value, 40. 

Eight open to Matriculated Students under the conditions laid down in 
the Calendar. 

ENDOWMENT SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1. A SULLIVAN SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual value of 40/., tenable 
for three years. 

2. An EMILY LADY PAKENHAM SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual 
value of about 25/., tenable for two years, 

3. A PORTER SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual value of 50! , tenable 
for two years. 

4. A DUNVILLE STUDENTSHIP. tenable for two years, of the value 
of 451. for the first year and 100i. for the second year. 

The EXHIBITION connected with the Royal Academical Institution 
Will be awarded at the same time. 

The COLLEGE CLASSES embrace the branches of instruction re- 
quired for admission to the Civil and Military Services, and for the 
Indian and other Public Competitive Examinations. 

For further information see the Belfast Queen's College Calendar for 
1886-7 ; or apply, personally or by letter, to the Registrar of the College. 

By order of the President, 
JOHN PURSER, M.A., Registrar. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 4th, 1886. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls. subject 
to the Collegiate Regulations. The Hospital comprises a service of 750 

ede, including or conval at Swanley.—For further particulars 
apply, p*rsonally or by letter, to the Wanpen of the Vollege, St. Bartho- 
lomew’'s Hospital, E.C 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION. 

Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital im each year for 
the convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matriculation 
Examination at the University of London—from October te January, 
and from March toJune. Fee for the Course of Three Months, 10/. 10s. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class (open to all Students whether entered at the Hospital! or not) 
is held from October Ist till July in preparation for the above examina- 
tion us follows :— 

BIOLOGY—T. W. SHORE, M.D. B.Sc, Lond., Lecturer on Com- 
parative Anatomy to the Hospital 
PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY—F. WOMACK, M.B. BSc., London, 
Demonstrator of Natural Philosophy and of Chemistry to the 
Hospital. 
Fee, 121. 128.; to Students of the Hoepital, 10/. 10s 
‘his Clats is also suitable fur Students entering for the Intermediate 
Science Examination and for the First M.B. ef Cambridge 
Also a Special Class in preparation forthe January Examination from 
Sep ember Ist till January. Fee, 101. 10s. 

For further particulars apply to the Warpen of the College, St. 
Hurtholomew's Hospital, EC. 

A detailed Syllabus of the Classes forwarded on application. 














S? BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 130/. each, tenable for one year, 
will be competed for on September 25th and Follewing Days. One of the 
value of 1301. will be awarded to the best Candidate at this Examination 
under twenty years of age, if of sufficient merit. For the other the Can- 
didates must be under twenty-five years of age. 

The subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
and Physiology. No Candidate to take more than four subjects. 

The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION will be competed for at the same 
time. The subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any 
two of the three following Languages—Greek, French, and German 

‘The Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1886. 

This is an open Exhibition of the value of 501. 

Canc idates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical School. 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination, and 
are cligible for the other Hospital! Scholarships and Prizes. 

For particulars application may be made to the Warpex of the 
Cullege, at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 





PRE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 4th, with an Introductory Address at3 Pp ™. by Dr. C. Y. BISS 
M.A. Two Entrance Scholarships, of the vaiue of 100] and 60].. will be 
competed for on September 30th and following days The Composition 
Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is 1001. Special provision is made 





for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Preliminary Scientitic 
(M.B.) Examination —For Prospectus and further informztion apply to 
the Dean, or the Resident Medical Ofticer. at the Hospital 

A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 





T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


de Park-corner, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, October Ist, 

with an Introductory Address by Dr. WADHAM, at4pm. A Pro-pectus 

of the School and further information may be obtained by personal 

application between 1 and 3 p.m. ; or by letter addressed to the Dean at 
the Hospital. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, 8.E 

The WINTER SESSION of 1886-87 will commence on OCTOBER Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will b: delivered by J. 8. BRISTOWE, 
M.D.Lond. F.R 8. LL.D ,at3Pp™ 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 100!. and 60. re- 
spectively, open to all First-year Students, will be offered for com- 
petition. The Examination will be heid on the 4th, Sth, and 6th of 
October, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Botany or Zoology, at the option of Candidates. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of 

ondon 
All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

The fees may be paid in une sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also 
for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a 
register of approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary's Office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Geonce Kenvdee W. M. ORD, Dean. 


ITERARY INVESTMENT.—Some Commercial 

4 and Literary Partners are required with capital to invest for the 

development of an established, popular Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 

which promises to become a very valuable property.—Particulars on 

ee to Paoprieror, Deacon & Co. 150, Leadenhall-street, London, 
B.C, 











C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Propertics, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
Terms on application. 

12and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
i ACCOUNTANT (tem years chief clerk to Messrs. Rivington).— 
Advice given as to tne best mode of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates 
examined en behalf of Authors. Transfer of Literary Property care- 
fully conducted. Safe Opinions obtained. Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest references. Consultation free —1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


NJ EWSPAPER and REVIEW CUTTINGS SUP- 
. PLIED on any subject. Also Searches, Translations, and Replies 
to any Questions forwarded. Fees, from 1s —Curiice's Original Press 
Agency, 12 and 14, Catherine-street, Strand.—Prospectuses free. 


KVE®Y CONCEIVABLE QUESTION POSSI- 
BLE, whether trivial or important, is accurately answered by 
the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE and INFORMATION OFFICE, 19, 
Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C. Fees from 1s, 
with stamp forreply. This Institution has access to all the best sources 
of information in existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 
Write for Prospectus. 


‘THE DESK BEARERS of the UNIVERSAL 

KNOWLEDGE and INFORMATION OFFICE are to be FOUND in 
Oxford-street, Bond-street, Kegent-street, Piccadilly, and Strand. Pay 
a —- Simply write your question, which will be posted at once to 
the bearer. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The AUTO- 

TYPE COMPANY have been permitted to place in the Photo- 
graphic Room at the British Museum an apparatus, with all modern 
improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRO- 
DUCTION of MSS., Engravings. Maps, Pians, and other objects. to exact 
scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtaining 
permission, &c.—Apply to Tue Manacer, Autotype Company, 74, New 
Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excellence in 


COPIES of ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 

COPIES of COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS ; 

COPIES of PEN-and-INK SKETCHES ; 

COPIES of all SUBJECTS of which a PHOTO- 
GRAPH can be taken ; 


and is largely eo by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Paleographical, umismatical, Antiquarian, aad other Learned 
Societies, and by the Leading Publishers. 




















“ Put up a Picture in your room.”"—Leigh Hunt. 





HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
Cataiogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post free. 


*‘AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 


ART.’ With 3 Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
\ B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS and 


e PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street London; and “The 
Charterhouse Preas,’’ 44, Charterhouse-square, E.C. 





QWIFT & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 
\) graphic Printers, Newton-street High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
Machining expeditiously done in the best style at moderate charges. 











‘STABLISHED 1868.—Authors wishing to have 
their works issued economically, expeditiously, and in the best 
style, are invited to communicate with Messrs. W. H. BEER & CO. 
(Successors to Provost & Co.), 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 








EEKLY NEWSPAPER WANTED to PRINT 

(and to publish if required); best position and every facility 

for Publishing Office. The Prop: ietors of “ The New Temple Press "’ are 

prepared to give ESTIMATES for Weekly Newspapers or Monthly 

Magazines. General Printing executed. Best Style and Moderate 

Charges. Eight Weekly and Monthly Publications issued.—J. Broap 
House, 185, Fieet-street, London. 








TT HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or an 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with ey, y 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by ery 

M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman square, Ww. 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARy 
(LIMITED). 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Pep Annoy, 
COUNTRY » » TWO GUINEAS ,, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues Gratis and Post Free :— f 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, f 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF BOUND, 
Many being now out of print, 


3. WORKS by POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half bound in Sets or Separately. 


4. BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGs, 
For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 34, New Oxford-street; 2, King-street, Cheapside; and 
281, Regent-street. 


K#tis sé eo 2 UT fF Og, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, 
29, NBW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


JPREDERICK BARKER, DEALER in AUTO. 
GRAPHS, 43, Rowan-road, Brook-green, West Kensington, 
London, W.—Catalogues issued and Autog: aphs Purchased. 


o Q : 
UTOGRAPH LETTERS and MANUSCRIPTS. 
~J. PEARSON & CO, 46, Pall Mall, 5.W., have just published 

their new CATALOGUE, containing some remarkably fine and rare 
Autographs, including fine specimens of Kyron, Coleridge, Benjamin 
Franklin, Dr. Johnson, Garrick, Pope, Washington, Jeremy Taylor, 
David Hume, Smolleit, Nelson, Shelley, Wordsworth, Lamb, and many 
others of equal interest and value—in all over 500. 











CARCE BOOKS.—English, Scottish, and Irish 

History, Miscellaneous, Historical, Fifteeners, Curiosa (Catalogue 

CLVI. 72 pages).—J. Moztey Starx, 17, Garrick-street, W.C. Catalogues 
now ready. 


BUETON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS.—TO BE SOLD, 

the Eight Volumes recently published, in perfect condition, Price 
Two-and-a-Half Guineas a Volume.—Address C. W. J., 6, Peveril-street, 
Bridge-road, Battersea, 5.W. 





yok SALE, TWO ROTARY WEBB PERFECT- 

ING MARINONI MACHINES. Will print 46 by 36 inches (print- 
ing surface). Could print 48 by 36 inches. Speed, 8,500 per hour. Price 
1,2501., including Casting Boxes, &c. The Machines are in perfect order 
and in good condition, and have only been removed to make room for 
larger Machines.—Address the Publisher of the Weekly Times and Echo, 
332, Strand, London, W.C. 








frOR SALE, at merely intrinsic value, a superb 
SET of solid SILVER DESSERT SfANDS and EPEKGNES. 
Most exquisite work and superb Design. Manufactured by the first 
Vienna Silversmith, and having gained Diploma of Honour at the 
Vienna Exhibition. Set of Six Pieces, 3501.—Apply W. Horien & Co., 10, 
Basinghail-street, E.C. 





COINS. 
S PiNk & Ss 0 Ff 


NUMISMATISTS, 


2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 


The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 


Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged 
pie-sS KIN MOROCCO. 


“*The Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 
“ Ingram-street East, 8th March, 1886. 


“ Gentlemen,—In answer to enquiry as to the suitability of your ‘ Pig- 
Skin Moroccos’ fer Bookbinding, I have much pleasure in stating that 
we have formed a highly favourable opinion of them. We have now 
bound some hundreds of volumes in this material, some of which have 
been subjected to very severe wear and tear for a period sufficientiy long 
to test the leather. It gives promise of remarkable strength and 
durability ; so far as we can judge. it will prove weil fitted to withstand 
the trying air. hot and dry, which unfortunately exists in 80 many pu' lic 
libraries It is handsome in appearance, 8 me ot the colours strikingly 
80, and some of the books are even better-looking after a year than when 
newly bound. I would strongly recommend Librarians to make a trial 


of this leather. : 
“Yours faithfully, F. T. BARRETT, Librarian. 
*« Messrs. John Muir & Son, Beith, N.B."’ 


We respeetfully solicit the attention of Bookbinders, also those in 
quest of a most durable covering for Books of any sort, to the fore 





going. ‘ 
If trouble be experienced in procuring the material, we shall, with 

pleasure, furnish Dealers’ names on application at the Tannery here 
Beith, Scotland. JOHN MUIR & SON. 








Sales by Auction 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific Apparatus, §c. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his great Rooms. 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, August 27, at ha!f-past 12 o'clock precisely. First-ciass CAMEKAS 
and LENSES by eminent ma —Presses, Printing Fromes, Di-nes, 
and other Photographic A pparatus—Microscopes—Objecti ves and Objects 
—Telescopes—Opera and Field Glasses—Magic Lanterns, and a variety 
of Slides—Galvanic, Electrical, and Chemical Appliances—and Mis- 
cellaneous Pro; ° 4 
On view after 2the day prior and morning of Sa'e, and Catalogues had. 
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8yvo. cloth, with a Map and 7 Autotype Plates, 10s. 6d. 
ATALOGUE of the BIRDS of SUFFOLK. 


) With an Introduction and Remarks on their Distribution by 
CHURCHILL "BABINGTON, D.D. V.P.R.8.L , &e. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
ISTORY of the LAND QUESTION in the | 
I UNITED STATES. By SHOSUKE SATO, Ph.D., Special Com- 
missioner of the Celonial Department of Japan, and Fellow by Courtesy 
(1884-6) ) Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Cloth, 5s. 
@ BE. Stechert, 26, King William-street, Strand, W.C., Agent for the 
Publications ¢ of Johns Hopkins ere Baltimore, U.S.A. 





Enlarged Bdition, pp. 360, bound, 1s.; or 12 stamps by post, 
OM@OPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. 
By Drs. R. and W. EPP! 
Describes fully and prescribes for a diseases. 
J. Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedile-street. 








STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ GUIDES, 
1886. 


Fourth Edition, fceap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


NORTH DEVON. Tourists’ Guide to 
NORTH DEVON and the EXMOOR DISTRICT. By R. N. WORTH, 
F.G8. Inciuding the favourite coast resorts—LIifracombe, Lynton, 
Westward Ho! Clovelly, &c. With Map. (“* Stanford’s Two-Shilling 
Series of Tourists’ Guides ’’) 


Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


SOUTH DEVON. Tourists’ Guide. to 


SOUTH DEVON: Rail, Road, River, Coast. and Moor. 
WORTH, F.G8. Including Exeter Torquay, hal 4 "hart. 
mouth, and Piymouth, with River Excursions up the Tamar and 
Darc.and Road Excursions over Dartmoor. With Map and Plan of 
Exeter Cathedral. (“Stanford's Two-Shilling Series of Tourists’ 
Guides.”) 

Third Edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DEVONSHIRE. Tourists’ Guide to 


NORTH and SOUTH DEVON. By R. N. WORTH, F.GS. Being 
the above two Guides in One Volume, and forming a ‘complete Guide 
te the County. With Maps and Pian. 


The other Guides in this Sertes are :— 
BERKSHIRE. By E. Walford, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGB. By A.G. Hill, BA. F.S.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas. 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. C. Cox. 
DOKSET. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.8. 
ESSEX By E. Walferd, M.A. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
KENT’. By G. P. Bevan, F.GS 
LONDON, THROUGH. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A. F.S.A. 
LONDON, ROUND ABOUT. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A. F.8.A. 
NOKFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.8. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 
WAKWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.GS. 
YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST RIDINGS). 
YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). 


By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8. 


Post 8vo. with 7 Maps, cloth limp, 5s. 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. 
By THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A. With an Appendix on the Fiora 
and Lepidoptera of Norway, by R. C. R. JORDAN, M.D. 

“ Will be a great boon to tourists wise time is limited.”—Athenaum. 
“Contains all that the ordinary .ourist is likely to want.’’—TZimes. 


BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS. 


—StANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE for 1886; containing a 
List of all the best Guide-Books and Maps for the principal Holiday 
Resorts at Home and Abroad, with Index Maps to the Government 
Surveys of England, France, and Switzeriand. Post free for penny 
stamp. 


London: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W, 


JG R. MAXWELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


| 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of David I., 1153. By DUNCAN KEITH. 

Edinburgh : William Paterson ; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, Part XIII., 10s. 6d. 
LORA of BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. 
HOOKER, C.B. K.C.8.I., assisted by various Botanists. 
L. Reeve & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


NOTES QUERIES. 
The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 


WITH THE INDEX, 
Is NOW KEADY, 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Published by Jonn C, Francis, 22, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 








and 





1886, 





THE ONLY sey TRANSLATION. 
THE GREAT FRENCH AUTHOR'S FAMOUS LOVE STORY. 
In 1 vol. at all cen Ly price SOs. 6d. extra cloth (post, 6d.), 


The ROMANC E of a MUMMY. By 
THEOPHILE GAUTIE Translated by M. YOUNG. 

“The lineal ancestor of ‘ veals, mb6.’ Exact in science, ‘dramatically 
fanciful, in an alluring, original manner.’’—Larousse. 

“ The description is wonderfully interesting.’ *"—Court Journal. 

“ A wonderiul book, wel! juxcti the trouble of a careful perusal.” 

Lady's Pictorial. 
A STRIKING CHARACTER STUDY. 

Cheap Edition, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (post, 4d.), 


HE WAYS OF WOMEN. 
By SYDNEY YORKE. 
“ Witty and amusing.””"— Morning Post. 
“(A very able and well-written book.”’—Morning Advertiser. 
CHEAP EDITION OF A CHARMING NOVEL. 
Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (post, 4d ), 


TAKEN | to HEART. By the Hon. F. 
“There are few pleasanter or more evenly written tales.’’ 
Morning Post. 
CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. J. K. SPENDER’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (post, 4d.), 


BOTH in the WRONG. By Mrs. J. K. 

SPENDER, Author of ‘ Trust Me,’ ‘ Parted Lives,’ &c. 

“ This novel may be ag recommended. It is a well-told and in- 

teresting story.’"’—Morning Pos 

“ The air of naturainess fanieh abounds through every page gives it a 
great charm.’’— Court Journ 

HOW MISOGY ‘NISTS ARE CAPTIVATED. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco, 


MISOGYNY and the MAIDEN. By Paul 
CUSHING, Author of ‘ Beaulieu,’ 
“ The interest of the story is never * am to flag.’’—Saturday Review. 
CHEAP EDITION OF A FAVOURITE NOVEL. 
Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (postage, 4d.), 


HIS GOOD ANGEL. By Arthur Ready. 
“It is seldom that a novel of such all-round merit comes under the 
reviewer's notice.’"’"—Public Opinion. 
A FAVOURITE NOVEL BY A FAVOURITE AUTHOR. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco, 


WHEN WE TWO PARTED. By Sarah 
DOUDNEY, Author of ‘A Woman's Glory,’ 
“A story drawn with a thoroughly cavemen head. "'—Athenaum, 
CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF MISS HAY’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (postage, 4d.), 


OLD ,MYDDE LTON’S MONEY. By Mary 
L HAY. iso uniform with the above :— 
7 Ss SECHET, 


FOR ong DEAR SAKE. 


HIDDEN PERILS BRENDA YORKE. 
VICTOR and VANQUISHED. DOROTHY’S VENTURE, 
J L_MOTTO MISSING. 


UNDER the WILL. 





NORA'S LOVE TEST. BID ME DISCOURSE. 
London: J. & R, MAXWELL, Milton House, 
St. Bride-street ; and Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C.; 
and at all Libraries, Bookstalls, Booksellers’, &c. 





SCIEN C 


An American Illustrated Weekly Paper, treating of the Scientific Aspect of all Questions of the Day. 
Volumes begin in January and July. 


Contents of Current Number. 
COMMENT and CRITICISM: The Reward of Inventors and Discoverers ; 


Theories ; 
for Incandescent Electric Lamps ; 
American Association : 


EDITOR.—SCIENCE SUPPLEMENT. 
Subscriptions in Great Britain and Ireland, 


London Agent: 


The Poisoning from Ice-cream.—The AMERICAN NEUROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—COREA by 
NATIVE ARTISTS.—BIRD-DESTRUCTION.—GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES.—LONDON LETTER: English Patents 
A New Battery; Early Electrical Engineers and their Work ; 
A Convert to Pasteurism ; Petroleum as Fuel.—NOTES and NEWS: The Preparations for the Buffalo Meeting of the 
The Pilot Chart for August; The Work of the Coast Survey; Personals.—LETTERS to the 


24s. a year, 
The SCIENCE CoMPANY, 
G. E,. STECHERT, 26, King William-street, 


Charles Goodyear and his Inventions; Crude 


The New Powder; 


Specimen Numbers on application. 
New York. 
Strand. 





With Maps and Plans, in Two Parts, post 8vo. 10s. 


The NEW and REVISED EDITION of 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for SWITZER- 
LAND and the ITALIAN LAKES, 


now ready. 


&c., 18 


19s 
Trinity, Black pool ; 









RESERVATION of WOOD.—See the BUILDER 
for August 2ist (price 4d.; by post, 4jd.; Annual rey 
s.); also View of Grosvenor Museum, Chester; Church of the Holy 
Doulton Panels, Indian and Colonial "Exhibition, 
Houses, Montgomeryshire; History | of Stained Glass—Architectu 





T 





nstitute at Chester — Stone 
Quarries, &c.—46, Catherine-street ; “and all ‘Howemen. 
‘One Shilling. One Shilling. 
128 pages, large 8yo. 
I M E. 


Principal Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
The NEW CABINET. G. Venables. 
MOLIERE. I. M.C. Kilburn. . 
LIFE ‘n a BOAT-HOUSE on the THAMES. R. Radclyffe. 
BRANGINOCO: a Burmese Buonaparte. J. H. Ryley. 
FRANZ LISZT. H. K. Moore. 
GOVERNMENT by AMATEURS. “ Cassandra.’”’ 
A CENTURY of TOURING in IRELAND. 8. Fagan. 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. Paternoster-square. 








NEW NOVEL.— NOW “READY. 


In stiff paper covers, price 2s.; post free, 2s. 3d.; or in red cloth, 
price 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. lld.; Vol. LY. of the 
“ Favourite Fiction Series.” 


UCY; or, a GREAT MISTAKE. By the 
Author of ‘ Tiff,’ ‘Rose of the World,’ ‘King Corphetua; or 
Ruby North's Lovers,’ &c. 


Whitehall = says: 
presented to 


London : oy Stevens, 421, Strand; and all Booksellers and Railway 
Booustalls. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—e 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by 
A. E. T, WATSON. 


SHOOTING. 


By Lord WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH 
PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart, 
With Contributions by Lord LOVAT, Lord CHARLES 
KERR, 


the Hon. G. LASCELLES, and A. J. 
STUART-WORTLEY. 


With numerous Illustrations by A. J. Stuart-Wortley, 
Harper Pennington, C. Whymper, J. G. Millais, 
G. EB. Lodge, and J. H. Oswald Brown, 
Vol. 1. Field and Covert, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Vol. 2. Moor and Marsh. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d each, 


DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 
MARLBOROUGH. By G. Saintsbury. 
SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). By H. D. 


ADMIRAL BLAKE. By David Hannay. 
RALEIGH. By Edmund Gosse. 
STEELE, By Austin Dobson. 


BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonds. Un the press. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


—‘ As pleasant reading as we have lately had 











LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 


MERCER, F.R.S. F.C.S., &c., the Self-Taught Chemical 
Philosopher ; including numerous Reci used at the 
Oakenshaw Calico Print-Works. By EDWARD A. PAR- 
NELL, F.C.8., Author of ‘ Applied Chemistry,’ &c. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STANDARD of VALUE. By 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.8. ous 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

Part I. LORD LIVERPOOL’S OVERSIGHT and its CON- 

SEQUENCES. 

peas IL, The DOUBLE STANDARD and the NATIONAL 

Part III. The POUND 
racter. 
“A lucid statement and clear case for bimetallists.” 
Finance Chronicle. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George 


MAC DONALD, LL.D. First and Second Series. New 
and Cheaper Editions, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By 


STERLING : its History and Cha 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
oS 7. 


—_—\_>—_ 


IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING, 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ 


WORK IN THE HOLY LAND 
(A RECORD AND A SUMMARY), 
JUNE 22, 1865—JUNE 22, 1886. 
Published for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration } una, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready, 


OUR RADICALS: «a Tale of Love 


and Politics. By the late Colonel FRED BURNABY, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“‘The story displays an ingenuity of invention which 
would be creditable to a professional writer of romances; a 
style of composition equal, not to say superior, to that of 
many a8 popular novelist ; a forecast which both political 
and scientific projects have lately been very near justifying ; 
a knowledge of life such as the author’s career would have 
enabled him to acquire beyond ordinary men ; and in con- 
ception of incidents and execution of schemes, a daring 
which the remembrance of his own achievements renders 
perfectly credible and even natural, and a promptness and 
vigour in strict accordance with his own habits and actual 
exploits.”—St. James's Gazette. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A ROMANCE 
OF TWO WORLDS.’ 


VENDETTA! a Life Lost Sight of. 
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LITERATURE 


> 


Souvenirs du feu Due de Broglie. Tomes II. 
et III. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
In reviewing the first volume of this in- 
teresting and important book we said 
enough of its general character and literary 
merit. ‘The second and third volumes more 
than sustain the promise of the first, espe- 
cially in the political respect. It is not 
so much that M. de Broglie gives posi- 
tively new information on particular points 
as that he gives from the inside, and with 
remarkable individuality and literary skill, 
a sketch of the whole Restoration period in 
France, from the apparent establishment of 
a modus vivendi between Royalty and Revo- 
lution by means of the Charte to the final 
breach and overthrow brought about by the 
fatal ordonnances. He summarizes his own 
attitude and that of the gens de bien gener- 
ally (as with not more than pardonable and 
usual arrogance he calls those who agreed 
with him) quite early as first an endeavour 
to bring about and confirm the above-men- 
tioned modus vivendi, then a strong effort 
against reactionary tendencies, and then an 
equally strong and still more fruitless effort 
against the fresh outbreak of revolutionary 
tendencies which the reaction had provoked. 
He indulges in plenty of good-natured 
raillery on his own party of the doctrinaires, 
of which it was said (in a joke which has fre- 
quently been repeated of late of other parties 
north of the Channel) that it sat ‘‘on its 
sofa ”—meaning that a single sofa was quite 
sufficient to hold its members. And with, 
perhaps, less conscious honesty he reveals 
throughout the weaknesses of the party 
which made it impossible for it to save, as 
it seems to have very sincerely wished 
to save, the monarchy, and which were 
not least strikingly illustrated in the duke 
himself. He exhibits himself throughout 
as a fervent Anglomaniac of that peculiar 
kind which united (perhaps we may say 
which unites) warm admiration of English 
institutions with something like a Chauvinist 
distrust of England as a power. At every 
turn he has an English example in his mind. 


stances; and when much later his friendsthink 
of retiring from the Chamber in a body, he has 
an apt parallel from the conduct of Fox and 
Sheridan to warn them. He is always pre- 
paring, and sometimes delivering or pub- 
lishing, speeches and pamphlets instructing 
the infant French Parliament how to walk 
in the footsteps of the English; and not 
content with politics pure and simple, he 
actually seeks to transfer English legal 
procedure across the Channel, to attack the 
Code which his countrymen regarded and 
regard with superstitious reverence, and to 
substitute the dignified reticence of an Eng- 
lish judge and the half-merciful, half-sports- 
manlike ‘‘law” which English trials allow 
to a prisoner for the inquisition of the juge 
@ instruction, the constant interferences of 
the president, and the open assumption ou 
the part of the public prosecutor that it is 
his business to secure a conviction by hook 
or by crook, by tricking or by bullying. In 
connexion with this last matter he tells, but 
after his fashion with little detail, the in- 
teresting anecdote that he once took Lord 
Ellenborough (as he says, not exactly a 
judge renowned for sympathy with prisoners) 
to see a French trial, and that the Chief 
Justice, horrified at the partisanship of 
the presiding magistrate, seized his hat, 
whispered “ For shame!” and went out of 
court. Even more curious is the account of 
an experiment which he got tried, and which 
is worth telling in his own words :— 

‘* Je demandai & M. de Serre de désigner 
pour président aux assises les plus prochaines, 
M. Girod (de l’Ain), mon complice, ainsi qu’on 
l’a vu, dans le plan de réforme en question. Je 
demandai & M. Girod de lAin d’user de son 
pouvoir discrétionnaire, pour réaliser, dans la 
mesure du possible, le plan concerté entre nous. 
Il s’en acquitta, on ne peut mieux, et l’essai 
réussit au del’ de toute espérance. Les affaires 
marchaient avec une rapidité sans exemple ; 
Vinterrogatoire des témoins, réduit aux faits 
essentiels, et aux questions pertinentes, éclairait 
le jury, au point qu'il prenait & peine le temps 
de délibérer. Le réle impartial et silencieux 
du président, ses ménagements envers l’accusé, 
auquel il n’adressait que des questions de forme, 
quil ne mettait point & la torture en le 
poussant & se contredire, en lui tendant des 
piéges, en le rudoyant, donnaient au résumé 
une sorte de toute-puissance sur le jury ; c’était 
le résumé qui faisait l’arrét.” 

All this is very good reading, but it 
will hardly fail to strike the reader, first, 
that it was not exactly judicious, especially 
so soon after Waterloo, to be quoting Eng- 
land, and praising England, and thrusting 
England down the throat of a nation so 
sensitive and so little inclined to admit other 
people’s superiority as the French ; secondly, 
that from the point of view of something 
more than expediency the proceeding was 
unwise, as overlooking the radical national 
differences which are always more or less 
reflected in national institutions. That this 
Anglomania lessened the duke’s own in- 
fluence, and to some extent that of his party, 
cannot be questioned. 

On the more important events of the 
time—the interference with the affairs of 
Spain, the Eastern question, and, above all, 
the preliminaries and progress of the Re- 
volution of July—readers will naturally 
turn to see what M. de Broglie has to say; 





The imprudences of the Comte d’Artois and 


the unpopularity aroused by them make him | 


think of the Exclusion Bill and its circum- 








and though, as has been hinted, they are not 
likely to find much positively new informa- 


much that is interesting. The last forty 
or fifty pages especially contain, in sober 
colours, and without any attempt at fine 
writing, one of the best pictures of a city 
in revolution that can be found anywhere, 
though from the duke’s inveterate habit of 
refraining from purple patches there are 
few passages of moderate length which can 
be separated from the context. As a speci- 
men of his manner the following odd story 
of a kind of legal prize-fight, got up for his 
png in England, will serve very 
well :— 


‘* Au nombre de ces incidents, j’en raconterai 
un tout petit, qui me divertit parfaitement. 
J’avais été prévenu par Brougham qu'il plaide- 
rait, le lendemain, contre Sir James Scarlett, & 
la cour du banc du roi, et je m’y rendis dés 
que je fus libre de mon temps. Laffaire était 
commencée ; elle cheminait languissamment ; 
il s’agissait d’un libelle contre la reine, et 
Brougham, en qualité de procureur général de 
cette princesse, récemment rendue d |’innocence 
légale (je ne dis rien de l'innocence réelle), 
demandait la punition du libelliste. Sir James 
Scarlett le défendait de son mieux ; néanmoins, 
je le répéte, le débat n’était encore ni bien vif, 
ni bien sérieux. Dts que Brougham me vit 
entrer, il fit signe & son adversaire, et tous deux 
commenctrent & s’attaquer avec force ; les allu- 
sions, les sarcasmes, les incriminations, les ré- 
criminations pleuvaient, de part et d’autre, et 
les éclats de rire du public accompagnaient, & 
grand orchestre, cette passe d’armes. Le juge 
qui présidait, et dont je suis honteux d’avoir 
oublié le nom, parut d’abord un peu surpris de 
tant de bruit ; puis, m’apercevant dans un coin, 
il se douta, & ma physionomie étrangére, que 
c’était pour moi que l’assaut se livrait; il se 
préta de bonne grace & la plaisanterie, m’envoya 
chercher, me fit asseoir auprés de lui, et laissa, 
pendant un temps suflisant, le champ libre aux 
combattants. Ce qu’il advint, je ne sais, et 
personne, ce me semble, y compris les deux 
antagonistes, ne s’en souciait plus que moi.” 

Of the more private and miscellaneous 
notes scattered about the pages, not the 
least interesting are some extracts from the 
journal of Madame de Broglie, in which no 
small inheritance of her mother’s talent 
appears. As an example the yee | 
may be given—a curious contrast of ol 
and new :— 


‘‘Madame de Balbi, l’ancienne maitresse du 
roi, était & cété de moi, et faisait les réflexions 
les plus comiques. Quand M. Courvoisier est 
monté & la tribune, elle s’est retournée vers M. 
de Fezensac, et luiadit : ‘Ce monsieur fait l’in- 
solent, je crois.’ Elle avait été tris polie pour 
moi; mais, quand M. d’Argenson est monté & 
la tribune, elle s’est mise 4 faire des réflexions 
qui m’ont impatientée. Elle a dit: ‘Ah! M. 
d’Argenson ferait bien mieux de cultiver ses 
terres.’ Alors le sang m’est monté au visage, 
et je luiai dit : ‘Madame, M. d’Argenson remplit 
ici son devoir, et, d’ailleurs, il fait bien tout ce 
qwil fait.’ Ces vieilles femmes de Ilancien 
régime ont des fagons inconcevables. Il n’ya 
que la perfection du bon got qui puisse en- 
seigner de si mauvaises manitres. Elle dtait 
son chapeau, puis son bonnet, puis son chile, 
disant qu'elle étouffait, qu'il fallait se désha- 
biller ; puis elle faisait demander une prise de 
tabac & un député de sa connaissance ; puis elle 
perdait son mouchoir, et faisait demander & ses 
voisins de lui en préter un. Elle avait, en tout, 
cette familiarité insolente des grandes es 
d’autrefois qui se croyaient tout permis.” 


To understand this fully it must be re- 
membered that the scene was the ladies’ 
gallery of the Chamber, and that M. d’Ar- 
genson was M. de Broglie’s stepfather. 





tion of the highest value, they will find 
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attractive, and it could be wished that there 
were more of them; not that the duke did 
not manage even the lighter pen excellently 
himself, but that he very seldom took the 
trouble to doso. Both in his part and in his 
wife’s the same aigre-doux mentions of Ben- 
jamin Constant (despite certain purists we 
shall continue to hold that the use of a 
French word is always permissible in Eng- 
lish when there is no exact English equiva- 
lent) which we noted in the first volume 
are frequent; and there is an account of 
Constant’s wife by Madame de Broglie 
which is the nearest approach to bad taste 
anywhere in the book. For those who, 
forgetting or not knowing the facts which 
explain this, do not understand it, it may be 
as well to remark that Constant married his 
second wife and took her to live near Coppet 
undoubtedly and almost avowedly for the 
purpose of piquing Madame de Staél, and 
that unless scandal lies beyond her wont, 
Corinne exerted all her powers of fascina- 
tion, for a time not unsuccessfully, to lure 
him back to her. But this aged gossip is 
not of much importance, and only deserves 
notice as explaining what might be other- 
wise obscure. The book is excellent in all 
respects; but it is sorely in want of tables 
of contents or some other means of tracking 
particular matters. 








Outlines of the History of Ethics. 

Sidgwick. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Pror. Sipewick has revised and enlarged 
the admirable sketch of the history of ethics 
which he contributed to the eighth volume 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ The re- 
sulting volume fills in a very adequate 
manner a conspicuous gap in English ethical 
literature. Macintosh’s sketch was not a 
particularly satisfactory production even for 
its time, and much has been done since then 
to clear up the problems of ethics, even if 
their solution seems as far off as ever. 
Whewell’s lectures, again, had the merits 
and defects of all their author’s works, and 
in this particular instance the demerits were 
even more largely in excess than usual. The 
want of a handy account of the development 
of ethics has been the more keenly felt, since 
it is in this department of speculation that 
English thought has been of late particularly 
active. Prof. Sidgwick’s book is thus pecu- 
liarly opportune, und his eminent qualifica- 
tions for the position of historian of ethics 
cannot be called in question. 

The book in its present form consists of 
four chapters, of which the first is intro- 
ductory, pvinting out the relations of ethics 
to other branches of speculation, theology, 
politics, psychology, and jurisprudence. The 
remaining chapters deal with Greek ethics, 
Christianity and mediswval ethics, and 
modern, chiefly English, ethics. Of these 
the second and fourth are those in which 
Prof. Sidgwick speaks with the authority 
of a master. Medieval ethics are so closely 
connected with medieval metaphysics, and 
they again with theology, that it was scarcely 
possible to do justice to them in the small 
compass here allotted to them. But even 
in the chapter devoted to this subject Prof. 
Sidgwick has occasion to display his rare 
powers of critical analysis, and the twenty 
pages devoted to the ethical change of tone 
introduced by Christianity are in every sense 


By Henry 





of the word masterly. And towards the end 
of the same chapter the couple of pages de- 
voted to casuistry and the Jesuitical theory 
of probabilism deal adequately with one of 
the most characteristic features of Church 
morality, a feature which is scarcely sup- 
plied in modern ethical thought. The notion 
of a moral code dealing with the minutia 
of life seems inconsistent with the inward- 
ness and spontaneity that are essential to 
true morality; yet, in face of the fact that 
whole fields of the moral life—e.g., the 
minor morals of manners—are completely 
neglected in modern education of the masses, 
the need of a code of casuistry at the present 
day might be plausibly urged. 

Reverting to the earlier chapter on Greek 
ethics, which includes Cicero and Seneca, 
the only Latin writers of any importance, it 
may not be unnecessary to point out the 
thoroughly original attitude taken by the 
Knightbridge Professor. Zeller’s monu- 
mental work might seem to leave little scope 
for originality in this subject, but Prof. 
Sidgwick has treated the subject quite in- 
dependently. For one thing he differs from 
the great German in the starting-point of 
Greek ethics, the appearance of the Sophists. 
He restates with much force Grote’s posi- 
tion, which he defended at length some time 
ago in two effective papers in the Journal 
of Philology. This gives occasion for some 
striking pages on Socrates as the man who 
carried out to its highest. degree the pro- 
fessed aim of the Sophists—to teach a know- 
ledge of virtue. Further on the ethical 
opinions of Plato are given in all their 
fluctuations, and not in the rigid systemati- 
zation which Zeller imposes upon them. 
The order of the dialogues—a subject on 
which the new Cambridge school of Pla- 
tonists, Messrs. Jackson, Archer-Hind, and 
Hicks, have so much to say—plays an im- 
portant part in the exposition, though, per- 
haps, a hint might have been given to the 
student that this was a question still subd 
judice. The practical agreement of Plato 
and Aristotle, the two Socratics, on the 
main problems of ethics is insisted upon, 
and the exposition of the ethics of Aristotle 
—a thinker more akin to his expounder 
than any in the history of moral speculation 
—is given with admirable insight and skill. 
Throughout the analysis of the virtues 
needed, according to Greek ideas, to form a 
xahoxaya6és is both sympathetic and subtle, 
and leads up to a striking contrast in the 
pages on Christian morals to which we have 
previously alluded. 

The fourth chapter contains a more de- 
tailed account of the development of English 
ethics, ending with a slight—too slight— 
account of the contemporary stage, in which 
Prof. Sidgwick himself forms a conspicuous 
figure. ‘The beginnings of modern ethics 
are brougnt into connexion with ancient 
thought by the relation of both to what 
we may term international ethics. As Sir 
H. 8S. Maine long ago pointed out, equity 
arose from the Stoic conception of a law 
of nature, and the inquiry of Grotius into 
international law was based in large mea- 
sure on Roman and Stoic conceptions. 
Hobbes follows with his sweeping view 
of no law in a state of nature, and Eng- 
lish ethics has been throughout a deve- 
lopment of the opposition to Hobbes, with 
occasional reversion to his egoistic views. 





In this development Prof. Sidgwick has for 
the first time laid stress on the importance 
of Shaftesbury and his influence on Butler, 
Bentham and the Mills are treated with dug 
sympathy and with true criticism, and g9 
we reach our own times. Here Prof. Sidg. 
wick has of set purpose been particularly 
curt, owing to the controversial attitudg 
which he naturally takes up towards his 
compeers. Against this plea might be 
urged that he takes up a controversial atti. 
tude towards thinkers of the past no less 
than towards those of the present. In. 
deed, he is nothing if not critical, and we 
regret that he has not given us his best in 
this volume as regards contemporary thought, 
We may, perhaps, express a hope that such 
a critical review is being reserved for a 
separate volume. 

In connexion with this part of the book 
Prof. Sidgwick has dealt summarily with 
the few continental thinkers who have had 
actual influence in England—Kant, Comte, 
and Schopenhauer. These thinkers submit 
to his analysis with less success than the 
English masters. The main defect of the 
‘Methods of Ethics’ was the inadequate re- 
cognition of perfection as an end, whereas 
on the Continent this is the main ideal of 
ethics. Prof. Sidgwick is, for all his critical 
aloofness, a utilitarian in the last resort, 
and the problem of pleasure is for him the 
fundamental one in ethics. The tendency 
is clear in the present book to give this 
problem undue prominence in Greek ethics 
and in foreign thought, and so far the book 
suffers from the leanings of its author. 
But none of us can escape from himself, 
and in the qualities of adequate research, 
thorough criticism, wide sympathy, and 
acute reflection these ‘Outlines’ are fully 
worthy of the author of the ‘Methods of 
Ethics.’ Higher praise could scarcely be 
given to them. 








The Book of Duck Decoys. By Sir R. Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. (Van Voorst.) 


Most readers of sporting books have some 
idea of duck decoying. Blome in his de- 
lightful folio of 1683, Bewick, Pennant, 
and others have treated it more or less 
correctly ; scarcely ‘Oliver Goldsmith in 
1816,” as Sir R. Payne-Gallwey prints it; 
while as a metaphor the decoy duck has 
passed into the poets. The device itself 
was first introduced into England from 
Holland, the original home of the decoy, at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In 1665 one is mentioned by Evelyn in St. 
James’s Park. During the last century de- 
coys were general throughout most of the low- 
lying districts of England, and were sources 
of considerable profit to their owners. At 
the beginning of the century they declined, 
and few are in use in England at present— 
thirty-nine in all, out of 173 of which the 
author has laboriously collected particulars 
in this book. Worse still, the industry is 
in a failing state. The physical aspect of 
the country is against it, as it is against fal- 
conry. Itis in vain for the author of ‘ Duck 
Decoys’ to arrange his cunning decoy and 
set his ducks in front to catch strangers 12 
the time-honoured fashion with the sugges- 
tion that 

“it may be said with confidence there is scarce!y 


a park or property in Great Britain where @ 
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moderate venture in the shape of a Decoy, cost- 
ing from 1001. to 150/., could not be constructed. 
Its annual expense might be 30/. to 401. Any 
fairly intelligent keeper could work it well 
enough to supply its owner daily during the 
winter with a dainty dish for his table, besides 
now and again plenty of birds to spare for 


’ friendly presents as well.” 


Country gentlemen will smile at this, the 
last advice tendered them as to the manner 
jin which their land may be made to pay. 
They know that very few spots are now 
suitable for adecoy. Increase of population 
js almost everywhere in modern England 
inimical to the presence of wild fowl, while 
drainage has in many districts completely 
driven them away. Whittlesea Mere is a 
striking instance of this. Formerly its 
ducks abounded in such numbers that Dray- 
ton’s words were little of an exaggeration :— 
Their numbers being so great, the waters covering 
quite, 
That raised, the spacious air is darkened with their 
flight. 


Now the traveller by the Great Northern 
speeds over it among smiling corntields 
where a duck is scarcely known. The 
general use of guns is another cause of the 
scarcity of wild fowl. Thus the Berkeley 
Castle decoys were nearly ruined by the 
operation of the Ground Game Act; the 
constant shooting scared away all the wild 
fowl. ‘‘ Before the passing of the Act the 
average take every year was 1,370, but it 
has now dropped to about 500 head.” The 
character of our winters, too, greatly affects 
the supply of ducks. They only visit Eng- 
land in any quantities during stormy weather 
when the Northern sheets of water are 
mostly frozen, and for many years past our 
supplies have been meagre. 

A decoy consists of four “ pipes,’’ or net- 
work contrivances, leading to the fatal tunnel 
net, and a clever arrangement of screens 
over which a bushy-tailed dog not unlike a 
fox—the “ piper,” as it is called—is taught 
toleap at the word of command. The keeper 
of the engine has also an opportunity of 
showing his skill. At the right moment, 
when the wild fowl, lured by the decoy 
ducks and the “‘ piper,” are well inside the 
pipe, he shows himself at its extremity and 
drops the network around its mouth so that 
escape is impossible, and the fluttering birds 
can only retreat into the furthest extremity 
of the net, where, taken in a kind of purse- 
net, they meet their fate. Sir R. Payne- 
Gallwey makes the whole modus operandi 
abundantly clear by the aid of plates, 
diagrams, and letterpress. After this he 
prints a table of decoys past and present, 
and then enters particularly into the his- 
tory of each. Thus his book will please 
an antiquary as well as a sportsman. It 
is @ careful and valuable record of scenes 
in the life of rural England which have now 
died out save in a few exceptional localities. 
Even in these a duck decoy in the presence 
of the modern breech-loader is as great an 
anachronism as the four-horse coach occa- 
sionally travelling through a district which 
has been penetrated by railways. Sir R. 
Payne-Gallwey gives elaborate plans and 
measurements of decoys, but the main in- 
terest of the book resides in the pictures of 
the past which it calls up. 

And those were brave times for fowlers 
when vast marshes, extending for leagues in 





the Eastern Counties, were tenanted for half 
the year by large flocks of geese, ducks, and 
waders innumerable. Many of these were 
at times shot by the “ stalking-horse,” a 
device dear to our forefathers ; but little or 
no impression was thereby made on the 
enormous flights still left. Before the 
seventeenth century, the author points out, 
when decoys are mentioned in old books 
and deeds they signify large enclosures of 
network into which boats and men drove 
wild fowl when young or disabled by moult- 
ing. Thus we hear of three thousand mal- 
lard being taken at one drive near Spalding. 
Sometimes as many as four hundred boats 
were employed in this kind of driving, and 
it is upon record that as many as four thou- 


sand birds were on one occasion taken in 
Deeping Fen. It will be seen that this is 


a totally different mode of capturing ducks 
from that ordinarily known as a duck decoy. 
In it tame ducks are used to deceive or 
decoy their wilder brethren, precisely as 
tamed elephants are used to entrap the wild 
ones. The old method of driving ducks by 
noisily killing them wholesale naturally de- 

opulated certain localities, so that as early 
as 1534 an Act prescribing fence months 
was passed. 

Lincolnshire was par excellence the county 
of decoys ; but now only one decoy is worked 
in the county, at Ashby, near the Trent. 
An interesting table of the fowl killed in it 
from 1833 to 1868 is appended, from which 
it appears that the captures have averaged 
2,741 wild fowl per annum. The birds 
chiefly consisted of wild ducks, teal, and 
widgeon. Only three years ago, however, 
another was worked at Cowbit, if it is not 
yet employed. One Crow had a great Lin- 
colnshire reputation as a decoy-man, just as 
the Skeltons were famous in Norfolk. It 
is but natural that the Lincolnshire Holland, 
being similar in physical characteristics to 
the continental Holland, should have early 
adopted the device of the decoy. With the 
present century the decoys of Lincolnshire 
were closed one by one. Were they re- 
opened it is questionable whether the small 
number of wild fowl which now visit our 
shores would admit of their being worked 
at a profit. 

Indeed, under modern conditions of agri- 
culture the duck decoy is, for the most part, 
as useless as an old flint-and-steel gun. No 
English field sport has so completely altered 
its character as has the pursuit of wild fowl. 
The modern punt-gun and breech-loader 
have revolutionized it. No change of any- 
thing like the same importance has occurred 
in hunting or fishing. Although it must be 
feared that the resuscitation of duck decoys 
is as little to be expected as the adoption of 
Leonard Mascall’s mode of catching otters, 
naturalists and sportsmen will gladly add 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey’s book to their works 
of reference. It illustrates the archeology 
of a singular and characteristic kind of 
fowling, and the carefully drawn and co- 
loured figures of decoys which it contains 
simply exhaust the subject. One or two of 
the woodcuts we have seen before. The 
coloured portrait of old Skelton, which forms 
the frontispiece of this book, is an appro- 
priate ornament. Unfortunately he yielded 
to habits of intoxication towards the end of 
his life, a snare to which decoy-men are 
peculiarly liable, and then (as says the 





epitaph over another well-known proficient 
in the art of taking ducks in a decoy)— 
Amphibious his life, Death was puzzled to say 
How to dust to reduce such well-seasoned clay. 

So Death turned decoy-man and ’coyed him to land, 


Where he fixed his abode till quite dried to the 
hand, 








BUDDHIST TEXTS. 


Sacred Books of the East.—Vol. XX. Kulla- 
vagga, 1V.-XII. Translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. ) 

Anecdota Oxoniensia.—Aryan Series, Vol. I. 
Part V. Zhe Dharmasamgraha. Prepared 
for Publication by Kenjiu Kasawara, a 
Buddhist Priest from Japan; after his 
Death, by F. M. Miiller and H. Wenzel. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


THE continuation of the work of Profs. Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg will confer a valu- 
able boon on those who are desirous of 
realizing from an English version something 
of the inner life of the earlier Buddhism. 

Chapter (handaka) iv., the first in this 
volume, treats of the settlement of disputes 
in the fraternity of monks. This settlement 
was affected mainly by a system of taking 
the votes of the community. Still, orthodoxy 
and discipline were not, it seems, allowed 
by the leading spirits to suffer from the 
fickle humour of the many, and the quaint 
extract which we subjoin affords an early 
example of the manufacture of public 
opinion, always so common in democratic 
communities :— 


‘‘The Bhikkhu who is the teller of the votes 
is to whisper in each Bhikkhu’s ear, ‘ This is the 
ticket of those of such an opinion ; this is the 
ticket of those of such an opinion. Take which- 
ever you like.’ When he has chosen (he is to 
add), ‘ Don’t tell anybody (which way you have 
voted).’ If he ascertains that those whose 
opinion is against the Dhamma are in the 
majority, he is to report the vote as wrongly 
taken...if in accordance with the Dhamma...as 
well taken.”—Pp. 56, 57. 


The following chapter (handaka v.), on 
the daily life of the monks, contains, as 
might be expected, many a homely precept. 
For example, solemn permission is given 
for the use of mosquito curtains ; for stools 
and other arrangements (some very curious) 
in the bath-room, the former because the 
brethren sitting on the ground “had pins 
and needles in their limbs” (p. 108); for 
ear and tooth cleaners, &c. Many of these 
directions will seem to the modern reader 
very puerile, the more so from the solemnity 
with which every trivial difficulty is repre- 
sented as referred to the Master for a special 
dispensation; but, as might be expected, 
many curious and valuable side-lights are 
thrown on daily life in ancient India, as 
well as on several phrases hitherto unex- 
plained. To take examples from the chapter 
on dress (v. 29), the difficulties as to girdles 
suggest to us the origin of the strange nick- 
name of the Buddhists ‘‘ Muktakacchas,”’ 
preserved in the ‘Sarvadarcana - sangraha.’ 
Kaccha, it may be noted in passing, is a 
“« Palism ” attributed to Sanskrit on lexical 
authority only. The use of a weight to 
steady the monks’ garments likewise sug- 
gests an attractive Christian parallel in the 
weights on the archbishop’s pall; but, un- 
fortunately for the translators who pass 
lightly over the paragraph as to the 
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materials of the supposed weight, this 
“block” may be of horn or even cane. 
Probably, therefore, the expression used 
(“‘ganthikam pi pasakam pi’’) after all 
denotes only some arrangement of clasps or 
hook and eye. To readers curious as to the 
manners of the early Buddhists we com- 
mend the quaint incident of the monks’ 
raising a ‘great and mighty shout,” the 
Buddhist equivalent of ‘‘God bless you,” 
when the Master sneezed during his sermon, 
with the preacher’s subsequent directions 
(p. 153). This is immediately followed by 

e story, told with equal naiveté, of the 
brother who, with a considerateness surely 
quite lost in modern India, neglected due 
attendance at sermons because he had been 
eating onions! What, however, is of far 
more solid importance than details such as 
these is the large amount of information 
gained in this and the following chapter as 
to the construction of buildings. This is 
the more valuable when we consider how 
recent in date, scanty in compass, and diffi- 
cult to procure are the few extant native 
treatises on architecture. The mention, in 
two passages, of the “ Pisicillikas”’ is also 
historically noteworthy, as this tends to 
show that devil-worship coexisted with 
Buddhism from very early times. At the 

resent time demonology seems to afford in 

eylon somewhat the same outlet for popular 
superstition that the Tantric system, in 
origin hardly less foreign to real Buddhism, 
supplies in Nepal and other Northern Bud- 
dhist countries. 

The last of the chapters relating to vinaya, 
or discipline properly so called, deals with 
the duties of the Bhikkhunis or nuns. 
Though the position of women under Bud- 
dhism was in some respects higher than 
under most Oriental régimes, it is curious to 
note in this section several confessions that 
the female order formed the weak place of 
the system from the monastic point of view. 
In ordinary Sanskrit romances, such as 
the ‘Dacakumiracarita,’ these nuns are 
represented as agents of vice to the laity. 
This might have been regarded as merely 
the slanderous aspersion of a rival sect ; but 
here, in the very scriptures of Buddhism 
(x. 13), a nun is described as the ‘ con- 
federate”’ or confidante (kulapika) of an 
adulteress, and performing for her friend 
some extraordinarily dirty work. A still 
more candid admission of failure (for it 
amounts to this) is to be found in the account 
given of the institution of the female order. 
The Master is represented as only consent- 
ing after pressure to sanction the initiation 
of women, and when he has agreed and 
formulated rules for them, we find him dis- 
coursing to the favoured disciple at whose 
instance he had acted in terms which are 
worth quoting :— 

**Tf, Ananda, women had not received per- 
mission to go out from the household life and 
enter the homeless state under the...discipline, 
...then would the religion have lasted long...for 
a thousand years. But since women have now 
received that permission, the religion...will not 
last so long...for only 500 years. Just as houses 
in which there are many women, but few men, 
are easily violated by burglars...and as when... 
mildew falls on a field of rice in good condition, 
that field does not continue long ; just so, under 
whatsoever doctrine and discipline women are 
allowed to go forth...into the homeless state, 
that religion will not last long.” —Pp. 325-6, 





The word used for ‘‘religion” (brahma- 
cariyam) connotes, it may be observed, the 
sense of religious chastity. 

The two remaining chapters of the work 
form an appendix of evidently later date. 
Each treats of one of the great general 
councils of the Buddhist church. The chro- 
nological and historical value of these curious 
and interesting traditions has been fully 
discussed by Prof. Oldenberg in the intro- 
duction to his edition of the text of the 
‘Vinaya Pitaka’ (vol. i. pp. xxv-xxxix). 

The present number of the Aryan Series 
of the ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia,’’ which has 
hitherto been confined to the Sanskrit lite- 
rature of Buddhism, contains a more solid 
contribution to the study of that reli- 
gion than the three previous numbers, 
which were published more as specimens 
or paleographical curiosities than for any 
great intrinsic merit. Indeed, so far as 
their mere extent was concerned, they might 
well have been included in a single volume 
of the size of that before us. In passing, 
we would inquire of those responsible for 
the title-page whether this is really part v. 
of the series, rather than part iv. as it 
appears on the fly-leaf at the end. The 
‘ Dharmasangraha’ is a compendium of the 
terminology of Buddhism in general, and is 
not merely concerned with the later and 
debased form of the religion found in the 
former treatises of the series, though we do 
find that several of the MSS. of the work 
have been amplified in order to introduce 
several mythological personages, of course 
of later date. As anedition one of the most 
valuable features of the book is the way in 
which references have been added to the chief 
available texts, both Pali and Sanskrit, as 
well as to the leading modern works on 
Buddhism and the kindred systems. The 
text consists of 140 groups of terms, more or 
less technical or characteristic, which have 
the appearance of having been collected by 
some careful reader of chiefly early Buddhist 
literature, and noted down with the number 
of terms in each group or category affixed. 
Subsequent readers (or even scribes, as in the 
instance noted above) added fresh groups, 
and in several cases the numbers of the 
members of a group differ in the MSS. and 
in the early Chinese versions. Mr. B. H. 
Hodgson, the veteran of Buddhist research, 
apparently found a corresponding diver- 
gence in the manuscript materials for the 
extracts from this work which he first pub- 
lished just half a century ago (see Mr. 
Hodgson’s ‘ Essays,’ ed. 1874, pp. 90-96). 

The view of the work now suggested, as a 
collection of notes by a general reader, is con- 
firmed by the circumstance that the groups 
vary considerably in value and interest. 
Though all are doubtless met with in the 
literature of Buddhism, many are not dis- 
tinctively Buddhistic, ¢.g., the divisions of 
the elements, and the lokapdlas or guardians 
of the quarters of the world. Of these the 
author has met with four different accounts, 
so that we learn that besides the two varying 
accounts of four or eight known to Brah- 
manical literature, some Buddhist authorities 
recognize ten or even fourteen. In the list 
of the ten bhimis, or “‘ stages”’ of spiritual 
progress, neither author nor editors appear 
to know of the division into seven stages 
mentioned in several Buddhist books. In 





the note on the samddhis (p. 66) a reference 


might have been added to a MS. at Cam. 
bridge (‘Catalogue of Buddhist Msg" 
pp. 106-7) from which we may verify the 
names of the first two samddhis as occurrip 
in titles of special works no longer extant, 

To those who remember the quiet zeal of 
the original editor, Kenjiu Kasawara, the 
present work has a peculiar personal jp. 
terest. It isto be hoped that the example 
of his patient industry will not be lost on 
his fellow Buddhists in the far East. 








Form Discipline. By Arthur Sidgwick, 

(Rivingtons.) 

Tuis is a lecture delivered for the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate at Cambridge, and forms 
a complement to the lecturer’s admirable 
discourse on ‘ Stimulus,’ delivered and pub. 
lished some years ago. The present lecture, 
if, in virtue of its less interesting subject, it 
falls short of its predecessor, is no less ful] 
of wit and wisdom. At times, indeed, we 
feel the wit almost over-brilliant ; it is like 
studying a very anxious problem by the 
glowing, sputtering light of a catherine 
wheel. But sound and shrewd insight into 
boy nature underlies it all; witness the fol- 
lowing passage on the true origin of boys’ 
Fae: see — 

“The truth is...... that what the British boy 
wants, and will get if he can, is fun. And the fun 
to be got in school is spiced with an exquisite 
sense of contrast and incongruity which makes 
it particularly attractive. Think how you laughed 
when the cat jumped on the table at domestic 
prayers ; or when your best friend walked all up 
chapel with a devout expression in front and an 
antimacassar behind ; and you will understand 
how small a thing may seem fun to a boy amid 
the decorum and restraint of a school lesson.” 
This kindly and humorous wisdom is no- 
where more necessary than among incipient 
schoolmasters. They will do well to study 
Mr. Sidgwick as past grand master in the 
art disciplinary; the remarks on the true 
temper for a teacher, on the classification of 
offences, and on cheating are admirable. 

This being said, we wish to indicate a few 
points on which we fail to yield to the voice 
of even so wise a charmer. Weare not fully 
persuaded of the good taste—considering that 
educational and clerical functions have not 
yet been wholly divorced—of Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s epigram on the Church; even the 
laughable banter of the note to p. 22 leaves 
a suspicion of sourness behind it. Educa- 
tionally the Church has potent friends, potent 
foes—she must face the latter as best she 
may. For which very reason it is scarcely 
wise of Mr. Sidgwick to occupy himself in 
firing peas at her from behind the hedge of 
a neutral lecture. As he himself pointedly 
reminds the youthful teacher, whose foible 
is sneering, ‘It is quite easy not to say 
clever things. As Mark Twain says of 
George Washington coming into Phila- 
delphia with half-a-crown in his pocket, 
anybody can do it who tries.” 

Secondly, there is a vein of pessimism, 
cropping out notably on p. 46, which is 
in odd contrast to the writer’s general 
geniality :— 

‘¢ You may say that a properly brought-up boy 
ought, at the age of fifteen at least, to be able 
to be trusted to be honest. I beg to differ...... 
Unless he is reasonably protected, he cannot be 
expected to be so...... The average boy is the 





slave of the public opinion by which he is sur- 
rounded.” 
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He is a being ‘“‘of muddled morality,” 
“at the mercy of the traditional code 
of his fellows.” In our turn we beg 
to demur; not, indeed, to the truth of Mr. 
Sidgwick’s account of the phenomena, but 
to his ascription of them to inherent inevit- 
A “muddled 
morality” is a poisoned morality ; if ‘‘ pro- 
erly brought-up boys” are in this state at 
fteen, the poison was not administered by 
nature, but by schools, preparatory and 
public. We do not believe that the percep- 
tion of right and wrong is usually dim at 
this age. But the code of public schools— 
a mere survival from an age of neglect— 
js treated to compliments, instead of the 
sharpest chastening, by those in authority, 
till it becomes a domineering fetish among 
boys themselves, and even so shrewd an 
observer as Mr. Sidgwick mistakes it fora 
thing inherent in boy nature, the effects of 
which can with much toil be perhaps pal- 
liated. To this delusion Mr. Sidgwick, 
wholly without intention, lends some en- 
couragement. ‘The code cannot be de- 
stroyed in a day,” he says. But the diffi- 
culty of destroying it at all is much 
increased by a too reverential way of 
speaking and thinking of it. 

Not that Mr. Sidgwick lacks courage in 
other matters; witness his sanguine and 
ardent scheme (pp. 37-42) for the extinction 
of ‘‘cribs.”” His scheme requires for its 
fulfilment just what seems impossible in a 
numerous staff of masters—moral unanimity 
in enforcing an unpopular deprivation. That 
he is right we entertain no doubt. One 
or two little flaws of style are worth 
correcting in a book which will live, ¢.g., 
on p. 38, “ Working with a translation 
demoralizes so extraordinarily quick not only 
the common run, but,” &c. Mr. Sidgwick 
would “‘dock”’ that use of “‘ quick” in a 
boy’s essay ; so would he the following sen- 
tence (p. 29), ‘‘ When a boy.....knows that 
if he likes to be inattentive he can do so 
without [query, with ?] impunity, what can 
you expect?” Asa warning to beginners 
the following cannot be excelled:— 3," 


“Tt is common to find a man go to school 
work thinking that he is going to a field of ele- 
mentary intellectual labour and nothing else. 
It is a double error...... Whether he realizes it or 
not, he will have to deal daily, and all day long, 
with moral problems the most delicate and im- 
portant. If he does not realize it, it will simply 
sw that he is dealing with them blindly and 

y: ” 


_To every teacher we would say “ Hoc tibi 
dictum Tolle memor.”’ 








Rambles round Horton: Historical, Topogra- 
phical, and Descriptive. By William Cud- 
worth. (Bradford, Bear.) 


Tue history of the West Riding of the 
county of York cannot be treated in any 
reasonable manner without devoting much 
attention to the industries which have 
grown up therein in recent times. Coal 
was dug and cloth was woven there at a 
period far earlier than the invention of the 
steam engine ; but it was not until that dis- 
covery had reached a certain degree of per- 
fection that the vast increase in population 
began which has turned the pleasant hamlets 
shaded with trees into smoky towns, and the 
sparkling ‘“ becks,’’ dear to the eye and the 








imagination, into coffee-coloured ditches. 
There are those who raise a useless wail 
over the squalor of the present — who ask 
whether smoke - begrimed, treeless Mex- 
borough is as happy a dwelling for man 
now as it was when the high sheriffs held 
there the open-air court of the Wapentake 
of Strafford, or when the farm bailiff of the 
monks of Bretton was the chief personage in 
the village. We are not concerned to answer 
such questions in detail. If the subject be 
dealt with on general principles, there can, 
we apprehend, be but little doubt, among 
those who know what was the true life of 
the men and women of past times, that when 
all drawbacks are allowed for—and they 
are very many—the lives now lived in the 
West Riding are happier than they were 
when the country itself was more beautiful. 
If this be so at the present, with a social age 
so imperfectly organized, there are good 
grounds for hope that when the knowledge 
of the art of living has improved the West 
Riding may regain some of its lost beauty, 
and that the lives of those who inhabit it will 
not so rudely jar with nature’s comeliness. 

Mr. Cudworth, though he enters into no 
speculations of anabstruse nature, and never, 
so far as we remember, draws comparisons 
between the past and the present, has evi- 
dently a most intelligent interest in the 
great changes which the modern develop- 
ments of manufacturing industry have 
brought about. He is an antiquary of the 
new school—one who devotes himself not to 
the remote past, but to that eventful time 
which is just beyond the reach of old people 
who are still with us. Now and then he is 
led, as in the case of the Sharp and Swaine 
families, to trace the history of races which 
interest him to a period further back 
than usual; but it is evident that to Mr. 
Cudworth the famous Horton folk —the 
men who have established mills, founded 
mechanics’ institutes, built chapels and 
churches, organized Chartist clubs, or kept 
public-houses— are far more interesting 
than the obscure members of the great 
houses who lived around Horton when 
Edward I. was conquering Wales or 
Henry VIII. quarrelling with the Pope. 
Mr. Cudworth is much to be praised for 
this. The Americans, who have no medizval 
history, have devoted themselves with most 
praiseworthy attention to the preservation 
of the memorials of their people. We have 
but a very thin and feeble literature of this 
kind. Unless a family has been so for- 
tunate or so pushing as to get itself re- 
corded in some one of the well-known modern 

edigree books, there are no means of know- 
ing its history, and the history we then get 
is not always trustworthy ; yet the rise and 
fall of races is a fact that forces itself upon 
our notice even more powerfully than it could 
have done on the men of old who moralized so 
sadly concerning it. It is undoubtedly true, 
as one of the greatest of Yorkshiremen has 
told us, 

Virtue will not follow blood ; 

but it is equally certain that the qualities 
which elevate or lower each one of us are, 
if not altogether, at least in great part, the 
resultants of inherited character. It is, 
therefore, something much more than an 
idle antiquarian curiosity, busying itself 
about hardworking men of the Georgian 
era, which gives interest to ‘ Rambles round 





Horton’ and the few other books that have 
appeared of a similar stamp. 

Mr. Cudworth has printed—for the first 
time, we believe—an interesting account, 
dated 1697, of Dr. John Sharp’s expenses 
at the University of Leyden. One entry is 
so strange that it is difficult to avoid believ- 
ing that there is some misconception relating 
to it: ‘‘ Passing from Rotterdam to Leyden, 
6/. 38. Od.”” In those days there was surely 
constant water communication between the 
great port and the university ; but if there 
were not, the distance is so short that, 
taking into account the then value of money, 
one feels certain that the journey might 
have been accomplished with post horses 
for much less. 

Mr. Cudworth, though an instructive 
writer, should really restrain himself from 
making wild guesses at the derivation of 
place-names. There is a lane at Horton 
called Laistridge. As to the reason why it 
has been so named, or how old the word 
may be, we must frankly confess blank 
ignorance. We are quite sure, however, 
that the derivation suggested by the author, 
that “it may be that the immediate district 
forms the least ridge of the hills in the 
vicinity,” is as hopelessly wrong as the 
guess mentioned by Buckle, that the capital 
of France was called Paris after the lover of 
Helen, because he fled there when Troy was 
taken. 

The glossary with which the book con- 
cludes contains several curious words, for the 
record of which we cannot be too thankful. 
It is, however, at once too full and too con- 
cise. Rive, to tear, and several other words 
we could quote are good English, and should 
occur in the first dictionary which comes to 
hand. On the other side, there are several 
curious words which are new to us. These 
should have been illustrated by well- 
selected sentences of the folk speech in 
which they occur. 








La Tactique au XIII" Siecle. Par Henri 
Delpech. 2 vols. (Paris, Picard.) 


Ir is one of the worst trials of the writer 
who deals with medieval history that he is 
continually liable to go astray for want of 
skilled guidance when he is dealing with 
the military aspect of the events of his 
period. Students of the art of war in 
modern days have seldom troubled them- 
selves to enter into a detailed examination 
of the battles and sieges of the Middle Ages. 
A very slight acquaintance with them is 
enough to show that the grossest military 
blunders were the rule rather than the 
exception in the days of feudalism, and it is 
easy to draw the conclusion that strategy 
and tactics were alike non-existent. More 
than one historian has deliberately formu- 
lated that statement, not without a con- 
siderable amount of justification. An en- 
deavour to state at full length the other 
side of the question has produced the work 
of M. Delpech. Like most authors who 
combat an established opinion, he has been 
led to overstate his own case; but allowing 
for exaggeration we find a large residuum 
of fact, tending to show that the tactical 
attainments of the early Middle Ages have 
been underrated. As to strategy M. Delpech 
has failed to make out so strong a plea for 
his clients. 
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In arrangement this volume is not very 
happy. It opens with three elaborate 
monographs, studies of the battles of Bou- 
vines, Muret, and Mansourah, whose form 
suggests that they have already seen the 
light as independent articles. Then come 
several sections reconstructing the general 
lines of European tactics in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. These are followed by a 
number of short accounts of battles classified 
in accordance with their chief characteristics. 
Finally, we have an endeavour to trace back 
to their origins the military customs and 
theories of the thirteenth century—a piece 
of work which might more appropriately 
have opened the whole treatise—ending in 
a short summary of their merits and defects. 
All this might have been cast into a more 
logical and consecutive form, but it contains 
many new and valuable ideas. 

The chief point which M. Delpech has 
succeeded in establishing is one which will 
surprise many of his readers. He has proved 
that infantry was far more important in the 
period with which he deals than was ever sus- 
pected. Several examples, chosen from the 
innumerable feudal wars of the eleventh 
century, suffice to prove that a solid force of 
steady foot-soldiers was esteemed a necessary 
portion of an army by the best captains of 
the period. But the Crusades emphasized 
a truth which was previously only half 
known, and in dealing with them M. Delpech 
is at his best. 

In the East the cavalry of the Franks was 
invariably outnumbered and surrounded by 
rapidly moving hordes of Turkish horse 
archers. When, as at Doryleum, the knights 
attempted to ride down their opponents, the 
Orientals scattered themselves, and, having 
allowed the enemy to break his line in the 
eagerness of pursuit, wheeled round when 
the Franks’ horses grew exhausted, and 
overwhelmed the isolated cavaliers by sheer 
force of numbers. Before long the Crusaders 
came to see that the best way to meet these 
Parthian tactics was to play a defensive 
game, placing the knights behind a screen 
of crossbowmen and pikes. If the Turks 
kept at a distance and exchanged missiles 
with the Frankish infantry, they were at a 
disadvantage, for the arbalest of the foot- 
soldiery had a further range than their 
short horseman’s bow. If, on the other 
hand, they endeavoured to ride down the 
infantry, they came close enough to enable 
the Crusading cavalry to charge with effect, 
and were caught and crushed before they 
could make good their retreat. M. Delpech 
might have added that this form of combat 
had already been noted as efficient against 
Oriental cavalry by the Byzantine Emperor 
Leo in his ‘Tactica’; but its adoption by the 
Crusaders seems to have been the result of 
independent experiences during the first 
Crusade, not of borrowings from Constan- 
tinople. 

The survival of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
for the best part of a century was, as M. 
Delpech has shown, very largely the result 
of a scientific combination of cavalry and 
infantry in its armies, and the “ Assize of 
Jerusalem ”’ bears witness to the fact by 
the provision which it makes for the main- 
tenance of a body of trained foot-soldiery, 
for whose pay the clergy and the burgesses 
of the towns were taxed. The final over- 
throw of the Crusading state may be traced 





to the tactics of Saladin, who again and 
again refused to attack the Franks when 
the two arms were united in due propor- 
tion in their hosts. His great victory at 
Tiberias, as well as most of his other suc- 
cesses, was won by catching the infantry 
apart from its cavalry, crushing it, and then 
returning to weary out and destroy in detail 
the mounted men. The elaborate accounts 
which we possess of the campaign of 
Richard I. of England in Palestine show 
that he justified his military reputation by 
refusing to separate his horse and foot, in 
spite of all the temptations which Saladin 
threw in his way. Great light is thrown on 
his manoeuvres by the passages which M. 
Delpech cites from Baha-ed-din, the secre- 
tary of Saladin, who has left a graphic and 
elaborate account of the battle of Arsouf 
and the operations which preceded it. We 
have never seen this memoir utilized in 
earlier histories of the Crusades: it certainly 
appears a most valuable authority. 

Unlike most French military writers, M. 
Delpech has a very fair knowledge of the 
history of other countries than his own, and 
illustrates his theories freely from English 
and German as well as French battles. 
Lincoln, Lewes, Evesham, Falkirk, appear 
prominent among the examples which he 
cites. On the third of these he is decidedly 
more rational than most of our own his- 
torians, but Falkirk is not so satisfactorily 
treated. As to Bouvines, “‘ the battle which 
no manof Teutonic blood can mention without 
a blush,” the topographical sketch is excel- 
lent, and the main incidents of the battle are 
capitally told, but with the statements as to 
the numbers engaged on each side it is im- 
possible to agree. M. Delpech calculates 
that Philip Augustus did not put more than 
25,000 men into the field, while his adver- 
saries were 85,000 strong. To swell the 
latter number he puts William Longsword’s 
English contingent at 30,000 men, a ludi- 
crous estimate. When we reflect that the 
whole body were mercenaries supported 
from King John’s precarious revenue, and 
that John himself was at the same moment 
conducting an important campaign in Poitou, 
we should be inclined to take 3,000 as nearer 
the mark than 80,000 for the force which 
he could spare to join the confederate army 
in Flanders. 

Putting aside, however, a few ebullitions 
of national prejudice, and some hazardous 
statements— such, for example, as that 
‘*Vegetius was regularly read by com- 
manders of the better sort in the twelfth 
century ’—M. Delpech’s work may be given 
almost unqualified praise. There is no book 
in the English language dealing so minutely 
with the subjects which he has discussed, 
and those who take an interest in military 
history can be confidently recommended to 
look through two volumes in which they will 
find much that is new to them. 








The Iliad of Homer. A Translation (with 
Greek Text) by J. G. Cordery, British 
Resident at Hyderabad. 2 vols. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Mr. CorDERY says—to our surprise, we must 
admit—that this is ‘‘a republication in a 
new form” of a translation now fifteen 
years old. We are not at all disposed to 
quarrel with him for having once more 


——. 
challenged attention ; for his work appear 
to have more than the average merit of the 
renderings of Homer which appear with 
some regularity, at the rate, we fancy, of 
about two per annum. 

Mr. Cordery writes in blank verse, the 
easiest and the hardest of all metres for the 
translator. He is well aware that his mog 
obvious danger is monotony, and this, we 
must say, he has been most successful jp 
avoiding. Herein lies the first and mog 
striking merit of his book. He handles his 
rhythm with skill and spirit, gaining variety 
by such a judicious sprinkling of anapzsti¢ 
feet as serves to remind us that Mr. Swin. 
burne has not written for nothing. But, 
like greater men before him, while escaping 
the evident Scylla of monotony, he is caught 
in the subtler Charybdis—involution and 
elaboration of style. And this is in the 
nature of things. The movement of the best 
blank verse, the verse of Milton, as Mr, 
Matthew Arnold long ago showed us, is 
distinctly anti- Homeric ; it gains variety by 
sacrificingrapidity. Milton, through Cowper, 
is Mr. Cordery’s lineal ancestor in transla- 
tion, and Cowper himself felt that he missed 
‘‘the grace of ease.” Take, for instance, 
a sentence like this from book ix. (vol. i. 
p. 341) :— 

To whom thy father old, 

The warrior Peleus,—when he sent thee forth 
From Phthia to Agamemnon with this host, 
(Then still a babe to life, and quite untaught 
In ways of men, in heady fight not less 
Than greater glories through the council won)— 
Sent me to teach thee all these things, that thou 
Might’st grow alike in action and in speech, 
We turn to the Greek to see what this 
elaborate structure of dashes and paren- 
theses represents, and we find this (ix. 438- 
443) :— 

wot de pw érepme yépwv irmrndAdra Inhets, 
Hpat. TO ore o éx POins "Ayapéuvove reure 
virvov, ov €i560’ dpotiov toA€EuoL10 
ovd dyopéwy, iva 7 dvdpes apurperées TEM 

Gove tv, 

Tovvekd pe mpoenxe Sidacrkéeuevar Tad TavTa, 
pvdwy re pytip epevar tpyKrhpa Te Epywv. 

It is with no little relief that we find it 
needless in the Greek to begin with a patient 
search for the principal verb. 

This passage will serve to illustrate two 
other temptations to which Mr. Cordery too 
often succumbs. The first is loose translation. 
Though he sticks closer to his text than 
Pope as a matter of course, yet he is far 
less faithful than Cowper. In the lines 
above quoted, indeed, his freedom actually 
leads him into a mistranslation ; he should 
have seen that to contrast the council with 
war as leading to “ greater glories” is en- 
tirely un-Homeric in thought. The clause 
beginning with iva re belongs equally to the 
two; war and council are the two spheres 

‘wherein heroes wax pre-eminent.” — 

Mr. Cordery’s second fault is the intro- 
duction of modernisms in thought—what, m 
fact, we should call ‘“ conceits”’ if we foun 
them in Chapman. To the ear tuned to 
Hellenic sounds they are not the less harsh 
because they are the conceits not of the six- 
teenth but of the nineteenth century. Nyrwv 
means ‘‘a child in years”; to turn it into 
‘‘@ babe to life” is to foist upon Homer the 
poetical slang of these latter days. 

But we prefer to quote a favourable 








specimen of the translation:— 
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But not for nought his watch Poseidon held, 

The sovran Lord of Ocean ; on the peak 

Loftiest o’er wooded Samothrace he sate 

Brooding astonied o’er the dire affray ; 

For thence all Ida stands in clear aspéct, 

And Priam’s city, and Achaia’s fleet : 

There therefore he, ascending from the deep, 

Took seat, and, as he gazed, wax’d wroth with Zeus, 
Pitiful for Achaia’s rout by Troy. 

Now from the craggy hill he straight came down 
Impetuous; and the long hills and the woods 
Quaked to the foot of an Immortal God. 

Three strides he strode, the fourth he gained his 


1 

Ege. “ a= Oe in the abysses of the deep 
Glistering and incorruptible of gold 
His glorious mansion stands: he entered in, 
And to his chariot drew beneath the yoke 
Swift horses, hooved with brass and maned with 

old, 
And with a golden goad, and clad in gold, 
Drove forth upon the billows; under whom 
Gamboll'd the monsters of the deep, and flock’d 
From all sides, not unknowing of their Lord ; 
Ocean for gladness stood in sunder clov’n ; 
Whilst lightly stepp’d the steeds, nor ‘neath the car 
The burnished axle moisten’d with the brine. 
The merits of all this are undeniable ; but 
we must again point out faults like those 
already noticed. The last line represents 
the Greek o¥5’ irévepOe Suaivero xdAKeos afwv. 
This means evidently that the wheels did 
not sink into the water far enough to wet 
the axle. Mr. Cordery, whether from not 
seeing this, or, as we suspect, from a desire 
to bind more closely together the two clauses 
which in Homer are independent, translates 
as though it meant that the horses did not 
splash the axle, and substitutes a meaning- 
less point for a graphic touch. Then, too, 
in Homer we ought not to be left in doubt 
whether the line 

Glistering and incorruptible of gold 

refers to the abysses, as the natural order of 
the words would imply, or to the mansion, 
as the Greek and the sense demand. We 
may add that the words “incorruptible of 
gold” almost insist upon being taken 
together, and could then in modern Anglo- 
Hellenic mean only “superior to bribes.” 
Mr. Cordery might just as well have written 

His glorious mansion glistering of gold 

Stands incorruptible, 
Of smaller points we may mention that the 
reader almost needs the Greek to tell him 
that “ Achaia’s rout by Troy” means “the 
rout of the Achaians by the Trojans,” not 
“beside the walls of Troy”; and that 
“Ocean” is no more a Homeric translation 
of @éAacoa than “fountain” or “river” 
would be. 

The habit of using the name of the 
country instead of its inhabitants, as ‘‘Troy”’ 
for ‘the Trojans,” is one to which Mr. 
Cordery is much given, often to his detri- 
ment. What, for instance, would an ordin- 
ary reader make of this (vol. ii. p. 475), 

Possession of vast price, to him bestowed 

Of Thrace, what time in embassy he came, 
ifhe had not the Greek 6 oi Opyjxes répov 
wipes eLeoinv €AOdvri, peya krépas? This is 
alegacy from the days of Pope, and should 
be anxiously disclaimed in a more fastidious 
age. 

We notice a few more blemishes of some- 
What serious import. In xiv. 412 (vol. ii. 
. 81) irép dvrvyos is “above the rim of 

shield,” not ‘‘ across the railing of his 
car.” The next line in all probability means, 
lot “ Disc-like he whirl'd it; with full 
are it fell,” but ‘he made him [Hector] 
pm like a top with the blow, that he 









reeled round and round,” as translated by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who, by the way, is 
transformed in the preface into Mr. “Long.” 
Overleaf (83) ‘‘stanch’d the black blood off 
him” must be meant for a translation, not 
of keAawwedes aly’ dréueooev, which Mr. Cor- 
dery’s text rightly has, but of the feeble 
variant dréuacoev. On p. 421, 
“ Build some cairn of mark, 

Thus ”"—signing with his finger as he spake-- 
produces a most disturbing effect in the 
middle of a speech. It is meant to 
translate érvexéa roiov (xxiii. 246), “a 
seemly one, no more.’ Mr. Cordery’s 
parenthesis not improbably gives the step 
by which roios reached the meaning of a 
qualifying word, ‘‘ just,” ‘‘ merely”; but if 
he wished to give us this information he 
should have done it inanote. This happens 
to be an instance of an idiom which is not 
elsewhere found in the Iliad, but is one of 
the many linguistic peculiarities which so 
closely connect Il. xxiii. and xxiv. with the 
Odyssey, where the use is not rare. These 
minor indications are far more common than 
Mr. Cordery seems to know, if we may judge 
from his note on vol. ii. p. 517. We may 
add that his notes, though somewhat super- 
ficial, are so modest and temperate in tone 
that they disarm criticism. 

It does not seem to us that Mr. Cordery 
has been well advised in printing a Greek 
text opposite his translation. The bulk and 
cost of the book are doubled, and we do not 
see any compensating gain to the reader. 
We can understand why Mr. Green does 
so: he is prepared to call attention to the 
extraordinary fidelity of his rendering ; but 
he is lacking in variety and spirit, so that 
an occasional trip across the page is useful 
for refreshment and interest. But with Mr. 
Cordery the case is different. His transla- 
tion is, on the whole, so readable that the 
eye does not wish to wander, and it is surely 
not his business to emphasize, as his plan 
does, his free and paraphrastic style. His 
aim should be to make us forget the original 
as far as possible and to content ourselves 
with the English, as we do with “the very 
pretty poem” of Mr. Pope. We think he 
might hcve for fair success in this. He has 
certainly given us pleasure, and if he has 
had to sacrifice rapidity and exactness, it is 
only fair to remember that every translator 
of Homer must sacrifice much ; it is at all 
events better to lose these than vigour and 
movement and dignity and feeling for 
poetical beauty, all of which we gratefully 
acknowledge that Mr. Cordery shows in no 
small measure. It may at least be said 
that this version, unlike some others, has a 
right to exist. 








Encyclopedia Britannica.—Vol. XX. Pru to 
fos. (Edinburgh, Black.) 


Ir is matter of congratulation that there 
is a good deal less in this volume of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ of the German 
element that has been prominent in recent 
volumes. German scholars are more con- 
spicuous for learning than for power to 
state results in a short space and present 
them in a clear and agreeable manner ; and 
there seems little necessity for sending to 
Germany when an article at least equally 
adequate may be obtained at home. The 
practice leads to the production of some very 





German English, of which specimens are to 
be found in this volume as well as in its 
immediate predecessors. 

Mr. Ward’s article on ‘‘ Psychology’’ is 
one of the most original pieces of work that 
have been contributed to the ‘ Encyclopeedia.’ 
It is true that it is rather prolegomena to 
psychology than a complete psychology. It 
is also true, on the other hand, that it deals 
rather with psychogony, or how mind came 
to be what it is, than with psychology, 
or the description of mind as it is. But 
notwithstanding this, it is a distinct advance 
both on the previous German and English 
work in this field. In the first place, it is 
strictly psychological, and carefully avoids 
the mixture with mystical metaphysics and 
hypothetical physiology, which have alter- 
nately been the bane of psychology. It goes 
a step in advance in consistently recognizing 
the continuity of mind as an organism instead 
of regarding it as a discrete conglomerate of 
mental atoms. The body is accepted as the 
datum whither all is referred, and the import- 
ance of the organic sensations on the one side 
and the significance of emotional expression 
on the other are rightly emphasized. But 
above all the activity of attention is made 
the primary fact in mind, and all the chief 
mental operations are referred to it. Per- 
haps it is made too much of as a kind of 
deus ex machind ; but the advance is distinct 
from the mechanical flow of ideas postulated 
both by the Herbartians and the Associa- 
tionists. In all this Mr. Ward is clearly 
under the influence of Lotze; but he betters 
his model and gives us the most elaborate 
and yet the most intelligible view of mind 
that has yet been put before the world. It 
is to be hoped that he will expand his 
article, which has evidently been compressed 
unduly, and give us a ‘ Principles of Psycho- 
logy ’ which will be as much an advance on 
Mr. Spencer’s as that was on its predecessors. 
Mr. Ward has fully justified by this article 
the high expectations formed of his powers. 

Among the biographical articles may be 
mentioned Prynne, by Prof. Gardiner and 
Mr. Airy; Raleigh, by Prof. Gardiner, an 
admirable sketch, though very short ; 
Richard I.-III., by Mr. Prothero; Ricardo, 
by Dr. Ingram; and William Robertson (a 
clever study), by Mr. Cotter Morison. Dr. 
Hatch’s article on Pusey is fair, but the 
writer appears to have quite forgotten that 
Pusey was a Hebrew scholar. By a curious 
whim the biography of Robertson of 
Brighton has been assigned to a Free 
Church minister; the result is a colourless 
memoir. The account of Quevedo is from 
the pen of one of the first Spanish scholars 
in Europe, M. Morel-Fatio. The only fault 
to be found is that in his desire to be brief 
M. Morel-Fatio has so abridged his account 
of the incident that the reader will fancy that 
the fall of Olivaras was due to Quevedo’s 
squib. It would have been wise, too, to 
give to ‘Don Pablo of Segovia’ the title 
by which it is usually known. 

Mr. Watts has followed up his weighty 
treatise on poetry by an admirable article 
on Rossetti. He has correctly as well as 
pointedly defined Rossetti’s object to have 
been ‘‘to reach through art the forgotten 
world of old romance—that world of wonder 
and mystery and spiritual beauty which the 
old masters knew and could have painted 
had not lack of science, combined with 
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slavery to monkish traditions of asceticism, 
crippled their strength.” This was Ros- 
setti’s aim both in his painting and his 
poetry, and Mr. Watts expounds it with a 
clearness and penetration that make his 
article a valuable analysis of the nature of 
romantic art as well as a memoir of Ros- 
setti: ‘‘ He was so full of the old frank child- 
like wonder and awe which preceded the 
great renascence of materialism that he 
might have lived and worked amidst the 
old masters’; but at the same time, as Mr. 
Watts points out, his design is entirely his 
own, and for such ideas as are expressed in 
‘ Hesterna Rosa’ and ‘ Lilith’ we must look 
for parallels rather to Keats and Coleridge 
than to Botticelli. Mr. Waits rightly lays 
stress on the influence exerted on Ros- 
setti in his youthful days by Mr. Madox 
Brown, although Rossetti seldom attempted 
the realistic subjects which Mr. Brown has 
treated with notable success. One excellent 
criticism of Mr. Watts’s should be taken to 
heart by our young poets, and that is that 
to try to push further on the lines of Ros- 
setti is to fall into mysticism. 

‘‘ Prussia,” by Mr. Muirhead, deserves 
special mention, and so do the elaborate 
articles on Rome by Mr. Pelham, Prof. 
Villari, and Prof. Middleton. There is a 
good deal of out-of-the-way learning in 
Dr. Creighton’s article on ‘ Quarantine.” 
‘* Rabies,” by Dr. Fleming, will be read 
with interest at the present moment. Under 
“Railway” an excellent account of the 
English railways is given ; that of the French 
is very poor indeed. ‘‘ Quakers’’ is a some- 
what disappointing study. 

The rabbinical articles of Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy are arranged under the abridged 
names of the rabbis, each of which begins 
with the title of ‘‘ Rabbi.” Thus the famous 
R. Solomon Isachi (son of Isaac) of Troyes 
is given under “Rashi”; the numerous 
rabbis known as R. Abraham ben David 
are given under ‘‘ Rabad,’’ and so on. If 
we are not mistaken, this irregular classi- 
fication is borrowed from Dr. Ginsburg, 
who adopted the same system in Kitto’s 
‘Cyclopedia.’ Arbitrary as Dr. Schiller is 
in this respect, he is not less arbitrary in 
the choice of his rabbis. Why do we find 
nothing on Rabina=R. Abina; on Rabi- 
yah=Q. Eliezer ben Joel, the Levite; 
on Rat, on Ran, &c., and more espe- 
cially on Ralbag—the famous Levi ben 
Geshom or Maestro Leon de Baiioles, many 
of whose works are translated into Latin? 
Is the reason of these omissions that there 
are no MSS. of these authors in the Cam- 
bridge Library? This is possible, since we 
see that Dr. Schiller takes great pleasure 
in referring as often as he can not only to 
the part of his Catalogue which appeared 
in 1876, but also to the second part, 
which is not yet published, and will most 
likely not be out for years to come. He 
ignores in his references scholars like 
Graetz, Steinschneider, and even Zunz, of 
whom he only says between the lines that 
he wrote an unsatisfactory life of Rashi, ‘‘ on 
which, however, most recent accounts rest.” 
We confess that Dr. Schiller, not satisfied 
with Zunz’s article on Rashi, has relied much 
more, if not entirely, on Graetz’s history 
of the Jews and on Herr Weisse’s article 
in the ‘Beth Hamidrash,’ though without 
mentioning their names. The only new fact 





in his article is that Rashi’s eldest daughter 
was married to Simhah, son of Samuel of 
Vitry, brother of Meir, son of Samuel of Ra- 
merupt and husband of the second daughter 
of Rashi. Reference is given to p. 80 of 
the second part of Dr. Schiller’s Catalogue, 
which is not out, and we are therefore 
unable to control the statement. But we 
believe that it will turn out to depend upon 
a spurious or corrupt document, since Samuel 
of Ramerupt and Samuel of Vitry are scarcely 
identical; besides, the Jewish chroniclers 
would not have omitted to mention the fact 
that the two brothers married two sisters, 
daughters of Rashi. As to the great dis- 
covery that Lothair cannot be the locality of 
Lhuitre, but means the province of Lorraine, 
Dr. Schiller could have found that in the 
Revue des Etudes Juives, and even in Notes and 
Queries. In the same Revue Dr. Schiller 
could have seen that the pronunciation of 
the word M8, given in his article on 
‘* Rashba,” is now ascertained, by docu- 
ments written in Spanish with Roman cha- 
racters, to be Adret, and not Adereth. In this 
same article of only a few lines, instead of 
quoting Dr. Perles’s monograph on Solomon 
ben Adret in general, the seventh volume 
of Dr. Graetz’s history of the Jews, and more 
especially M. Renan’s elaborate article, in 
the twenty-seventh volume of the ‘ Histoire 
Littéraire de la France,’ concerning the 
great controversy between the freethinkers 
in Provence and the orthodox in Catalonia 
(a controversy in which Solomon played the 
most important réle), where new documents 
are brought to light, Dr. Schiller is satisfied 
with quoting his own Catalogue, where this 
controversy is mentioned only incidentally, 
and there was no reason to mention it there 
at all except in order to swell the size of 
the volume. Dr. Schiller squeezes Meir of 
Rothenburg into a note at the foot of the 
article on ‘‘ Rosh,” or R. Asher ben Jehiel, 
and makes Meir a Kabbalist (an idea which 
is utterly refuted in the ‘ Histoire Littéraire 
de la France’), and further attributes to 
him Masoreic notes the author of which is 
Meir Abulafia of Toledo. Surely Graetz’s 
history of the Jews and the ‘ Histoire Lit- 
téraire’ are more accessible to those who 
are likely to consult the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’ than Dr. Schiller’s Catalogue, 
and more especially the volume which has 
not yet appeared. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Fatal Bonds. By Richard Dowling. 3 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


Vendetta! or, the Story of One Forgotten. 


By Marie Corelli. 3 vols. (Bentley & 
Son.) 
Old Iniquity. By Phoebe Allen. (Sonnen- 


schein & Co.) 
Ir would be idle to scold Mr. Dowling for 
not doing better, but still he is a writer 
who constantly suggests that he is capable 
of great improvement, and constantly dis- 
appoints one’s hope. In ‘Fatal Bonds,’ as 
in his other books, there are plenty of good 
bits, but no complete success. Semetimes 
a character will be touched as if with real 
imagination, and then it seems to elude the 
author’s grasp; here and there one finds a 
happy sketch of scenery, which loses its 
effect in the finishing; and many a fine 





situation is spoilt by the vice of exaggera. 
tion. A vigorous and even trenchant style, 
which is really well adapted to the sort of 
story Mr. Dowling prefers, seems to be his 
bane. It carries him away and helps him 
to lose the sense of proportion. Effect jg 
strained after not too much, but too often, 
The fatal tendency of recent romance hag 
led Mr. Dowling into the wrong direction, 
He ought to study character. He started 
with a gift for invention, and in practice 
he has let his natural gift run riot. These 
remarks are, however, not intended to warn 
off readers who have still a taste for stories 
of crime and adventure. ‘Fatal Bonds’ 
should take a good place among such 
stories, and it has the merit of being written 
in incisive language, which is hardly ever 
wasted upon dreary passages of reflection. 

‘Vendetta!’ is a better novel in every 
way than ‘A Romance of Two Worlds, 
which was noticed in these columns at the 
time of its appearance. That story was 
vague in its conception and not very in- 
teresting to the ordinary run of novel. 
readers. Miss Corelli has found that the 
one world of which she has actual experi- 
ence and knowledge is able to afford quite 
as much in the way of startling incident and 
romance as any supernatural machinery 
which her ingenuity could devise. The 
plot of ‘Vendetta!’ is based on certain 
facts recorded as having taken place at 
Naples during the outbreak of cholera in 
1884, and the mere bald statement of the 
events as they occurred would be sufficiently 
romantic. But the author has developed 
these facts into an unmistakably thrilling 
story of the best melodramatic type. One is 
easily engrossed in reading this graphic 
narrative of a return from the dead under 
circumstances of the most harrowing kind, 
and of vengeance which would have delighted 
the heart of a Borgia. It must not be sup- 
posed that the interest of Miss Corelli’s 
romance depends solely on her plot and on 
the situations which it involves. It is well 
told, the illusion is strong throughout, the 
style is easy and natural, while the general 
tone is thoughtful and even philosophical. 
Perhaps the majority of women-readers will 
think that the author is too implacably 
stern in dealing with the beautiful and 
treacherous creatures of her own sex who 
wreck the lives of all that love and trust 
them. ‘‘Tue-la” is her moral, reduced to 
a single phrase; she calls upon the strong 
man to avenge his ruin upon the soulless 
Delilah whom he has trusted too far with 
the secret of his strength. It is a doctrine 
almost as perilous for Samson as for De- 
lilah, but Miss Corelli may claim to be 
judged for her art and her skill, not for the 
moral sense displayed by her hero. 

‘Old Iniquity’ is a simple and pleasant 
tale, without pretension to be anything else. 
The naughty old man who furnishes it with 
a name is comical enough, however mali- 
cious; but it is the story of Elizabeth Lau- 
rence and her lovers which Miss Allen set 
herself to tell, and which she has told with 
some success. The reader will like Eliza- 
beth, and will tolerate Ivo Carmichael as her 
favourite and for her sake. He will laugh 
at the discomfiture of old Richard Smith, and 
still more at the disappointment which he 
inflicted on the too sympathetic Mrs. Grey. 
And he will not be ungrateful to the author 
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for his hour of mild and modest entertain- 
ment. 








RECENT VERSE, 


The Judgment of Prometheus, and other Poems. 
By Ernest Myers. (Macmillan & Co.) 

In Primrose Time. By Sarah M. B. Piatt. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Hafiz in London. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 

The End of Man. By Albany James Christie. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Summer Haven Songs. By James Herbert 
Morse. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Romance of Love: a Garland of Verse. By 
W. H. Jewitt. (Stock.) 

Avena: Musings in Rhyme. By Flavel 8. Cook, 
M.A.,D.D. (Nisbet & Co.) 


Tue poetry of Mr. Myers, if not always strik- 
ingly original, displays much refinement and 
elevation of tone, and often a stateliness of 
movement peculiarly suitable to such a poem as 
gives its title to his present volume. He has, 
moreover, one merit which is always original— 
a fit psychological treatment of his persons and 
events. Thus, when Prometheus, spent in the 
service of man, refuses for a while the gift of 
immortality as a god, and quits the deities, there 
is a vein of tender mystery and regret in the 
description of this, which is as subtle as it is 
fine :— 
He ceased, but with his word they saw descend 
Two Shapes benign that with wide-hovering wing, 
Noiseless as birds’ that through the brooding night 
Flit all unheard, and of like feathery form, 
Close to the Titan’s side came floating down. 
Well known the one, and welcome even in Heaven, 
For even in Heaven who shall not welcome Sleep? 
But round his brother twin a halo hung, 
Wellnigh invisible, a filmy veil, 
And his calm lips were paler: through the Gods 
A brief scarce-heeded shudder lightly ran 
At that mild Presence, for they looked on Death, 
Not for dominion came he there that day, 
But helpmeet of his brother, bound with him 
To welcome succour of the weary God. 
So to his side those Forms fraternal drew. 
His faint eyes half had closed, his failing head 
Sank on the breast of Sleep: together both 
Raised him with reverent touch, and spread their plumes 
Inaudibly. One beat of those wide wings, 
Fraughkt with their sacred burden, bare them forth; 
And in a moment, lo, the heavenly hall 
Held them no more, but far they fleeted on 
Down through the glimmering deep of empty air. 
A few lyrics scattered through the book show 
much grace and tender sentiment. The trans- 
lations from Homer and Virgil vary in merit. 
The version of the opening of the A®neid has 
neither the force nor the majestic movement of 
the original. On the other hand, there is in- 
dubitable vigour in this rendering from the first 
book of the Iliad :— 
So prayed he, and Phoebus Apollo gave ear to the old 
man’s ery. 
Wroth in his heart he arose, and went down from Olympus 
on high : 
On = - were his bow and his quiver, the arrows rattled 
aloud. 
Dark as the night he descended, and sate him apart from 
the crowd 
Of the ships and the army around: then he shot, and the 
silver bow 
Clanged with a terrible clang as the arrow bounded below. 
First on the mules and the dogs and next on the warriors 


sped 
Shaft upon shaft, and more thickly burnt ever the pyres of 
the dead. 
~~ =e long from Apollo descended his darts thro’ the 
eet. 


The volume will gratify readers of taste and, in 
some passages, those who demand imagination. 

The latest volume of Mrs. Piatt’s, though 
slighter than any of its predecessors, has its full 
measure of that distinctive charm which con- 
sists in the blending of genuine pathos with 
that mirth which has in it something almost 
sadder — just as smiles under cer‘ain cir- 
cumstances may be sadder than tears. Most 
of the poems in this collection have to do with 
Ireland, but it is satisfactory to add they are in 
- way political. Here is a quaint and charming 
Tic :— 


I know a ruin, on a hill— 
Like other ruins, it may be. 

It must be tired of standing still 
And always looking at the sea. 








So old that I am young by it, 

It tells me tales of monk and knight— 
Tales that no chronicler hath writ ; 

Just as my great-grandmother might. 


It likes to talk of silken train, 
Of jewelled sword and pluméd head, 
And quite forgets how low the rain 
as beaten down its courtly dead. 


It told me, with a gracious air, 
About Elizabeth's best gown, 

But when I spoke of her red hair 
And painted nose, I saw it frown! 


It Aas invited me to sit 
Till after dark. But, then, it’s clear, 
Somehow—— Oh, I don’t care a whit 
For Things you cannot see or hear ! 


But, children, though this ruin might 
Not be the place to sleep, you see, 
At morning it’s the prettiest sight 
In all this pretty world to me. 


For when, like one that’s slept too long, 
The sudden sun before me springs, 
Ivy and stone break into song, 
And hall and battlement take wings! 


The lords of earth lie still down there ;— 
They have their night, who had their day. 
See, in their place, the lords of air 
Make merry with their honours grey. 


From mullioned windows they peep out, 
In families, or in lover-pairs ; 

On the high walls they walk about 
And chatter of their sweet affairs. 


Sir Something, gone from graveyard fame, 
God rest you under flower and dew! 

The wind has blown away your name, 
But, in my heart, I reverence you. 


Oh, you were good to build (too good 
For me to set your praise in words) 
So brave a castle by the wood 
To be the happy home of birds! 
Which is entirely Mrs. Piatt’s own, as, indeed, is 
all she writes. It is not often that one has to 
regret the brevity of a volume of verse, but such 
in the present instance is the case. 

Some years ago Mr. Huntley McCarthy put 
forth a claim to be considered as one of our 
contemporary poets. His first volume of sonnets 
and lyrics, though slight, was graceful and delicate, 
and the workmanship was cultivated, while his 
dramatic poem, which followed some time after, 
though crude in parts and evidently produced 
under the influence of Mr. Browning, showed 
strength which at times verged on coarseness. 
The present volume, the scope of which is ex- 
plained by its title, is well conceived, and in the 
main something of the spirit of old-world Eastern 
poets is successfully caught. There is sufficient 
promise in what Mr. McCarthy has already done 
to make one hopeful of better things. 

It seems hazardous to assert of any gentleman 
who has surrendered himself to what seems the 
very dubious pleasure of verse-making, that he 
has penned the dreariest volume of his time ; 
but, after carefully trying to remember the 
volumes through which we have had to wade, this 
assertion in Mr. Christie’s case does not seem 
very rash. Miltonand Dante have to be excused 
some things on account of the length of their 
respective works. Mr. Christie’s poem, if such 
it can be called, is nearly as long, and without a 
glimmer of imagination, trace of power, or even 
suggestion of fancy. There is no fault to be 
found with Mr. Christie’s versification. It is 
dreadfully accurate; indeed, an occasionally 
rugged line would help to break the unmitigated 
dreariness of his production. 

Mr. Morse is sometimes amusing, generally 
feeble, occasionally inscrutable. The following 
song, though not particularly perplexing, is fairly 
representative of its author, in whose case quo- 
tation, if the sharpest, is probably the best 
criticism :— 

Beside her I could be a thousand years, 
And talk with her, and muse, and think I caught 


Her very spirit, and yet catch it not ; 
80 subtile is it: Two translucent spheres 


Should flash it forth ; it flames, then > dm 
A mouth all music should translate it well ; 
It flows like music—whither, none can tell ; 
It wraps all senses round, soothes, charms, and cheers. 


And when we feel, peer, listen, would confine 

And grasp its very self, it slips away, 

Like the elusive beauty of a day 

In autumn, leaving of its track no sign. 

And yet the search we every day renew, 

Pleased to be foiled, yet, foiled, still to pursue. 

Excepting an occasional line that is picturesque 

enough, Mr. Jewitt’s effort to write verse cannot 









be regarded as a success. If there are any 
peer who can take pleasure in verse like the 
ollowing, they will find plenty more of a 
similar nature in his volume. Of course, they 
are not without a dash of unintentional humour, 
but that is hardly strong enough to repay 
reading, seeing that we have ‘ Ingoldsby’ and 
other books professedly humorous :— 


Then when night fell once more, her lov’d lord slept 
Pillow’d upon her breast, as oft before ; 
Softly she slipt from his fond arms and stept 
With noiseless feet along the turf green floor, 
From the recesses of the robe she wore 
Drew forth a lamp of gold, and its soft flame 
Enkindled, tremblingly, for very shame. . 
* * 


The lamp fell to the ground with sudden crash, 
Fell from her trembling hand ; its warm bright beam 
Shot sudden upward as a lightning flash, 
And in the flicker of its dying gleam 
Her lord awoke—past was his blissful dream, 
His eyes shone soft in sorrow; he was gone, 
And ‘neath the cold night-sky she stood alone, 


Oh, weary were the hours when he had fled! 
Her longing heart felt many a bitter throe. 
Cold shone the moonlight on her widowed bed, 
And while her tears in sadness ’gan to flow 
She wail’d her sorrow forth in notes of woe: 
“* Where art thou gone, my bosom’s king and lord ? 
Where art thou gone, my lonely soul's ador’d ?” 

We quote the following lines from Dr. Cook’s 
preface, as they are touching enough to disarm 
criticism :— 

The truth is I am half afraid 

That, spite of all the friends may urge, 

On me will fall the scornful scourge 
Which critics wield, whose dreaded stripe, 
Will make me rue my toushing type. 


This is what Dr. Cook accomplishes by way of a 
fairy song. After his pathetic lines just quoted 
it seems unkind to extract it, yet some sample of 
his writing may be desirable :— 


Hey-hi, hey-he, hey-ho, hey-hum, 

cong owt the pipes, brace up the drum, 

Now hazel eyes, blue eyes, all, come, come ; 

At cross old care snap finger and thumb. 
Up and down, in and out, to and fro, and roundabout, 
Advancing and glancing, and dancing and prancing ; 
This is the way we go, while the elfin trumpets blow— 
HO—HO—while the elfin trumpets blow. 


Hey-hi, hey-ho, hip, hurrah, hip, 

Of honeydew first take a sip, 

Then over the sward so smooth, trip, trip, 

And lightly, deftly, daintily skip. 
Up and down, in end out, to and fro, and roundabout, 
With gliding and frisking, and sliding and whisking ; 
This is the way we go, while the elfin trumpets blow— 
HO—HO—while the elfin trumpets blow. 


Hey-ho, hey-hi, hey-hum, hey-he, 

From under the roots of trysting-tree, 

The moles they are creeping up, see! see! 

To know whatever these pranks can be. 
Up and down, in and out, to and fro, and roundabout, 
With clinging and curving, and springing and swerving ; 
This is the way we go, while the elfin trumpets blow— 
HO—HO—while the e!fin trumpets blow. 

Hey-he, hey-ho, hey-hum, hey-hi, 

The fat old dormouse ope'd one eye, 

Squeaked be—you spoiled my nap, fie, fie, 

Your noise won't let me sleep when I try. 
Up and down, in and out, to and fre, and roundabout, 
With staying and twirling, and swaying and whirling ; 
This is the way we go, while the elfin trumpets blow— 
HO—HO—while the elfin trumpets blow. 

Hey-hi, hey-he, hey-hum, hey-hu, 

From hollow oak the white owl flew, 

And, passing us, cried—Tu whit— whoo—whoo, 

He never saw so jocund a crew, 
Up and down, in and out, to and fro, and roundabout, 
With pacing and wheeling, and racing and reeling ; 
This is the way we go, while the elfin trumpets blow— 
HO—HO—while the elfin trumpets blow. 


Hey-hi, hey-ho, and alackaday. 

Now ply your swift feet while ye may, 

The merriest music now play, play, 

Before sunrise we all must away. 
Up and down, in and out, to and fro, and roundabout, 
With meeting and greeting, retreating and fleeting ; 
Homeward we all must go, while the elfin trumpets blow— 
HOME—HOME—while the elfin trumpets blow. 





PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS, 

Complete Glossary to the Poetry and Prose of 
Robert Burns, with upwards of Three Thousand 
Illustrations from English Authors. By John 
Cuthbertson. (Gardner.)— We are sorry to 
speak unfavourably of this book, because it 
has evidently cost the author a great deal of 
labour ; but it is far from being a satisfactory 
performance. In the first place, although the 
volume extends to over four hundred pages, it 
contains scarcely any quotations from Burns’s 
own works. Many of the definitions strike us 
as questionable ; it is possible that they may be 
correct, as Burns frequently used a word in & 
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shade of meaning peculiar to himself; but in 
the absence of references to the passages on 
which the definitions are founded it is im- 
possible to verifythem. A less serious, but still 
an annoying fault of the book is that words of 
different origin and meaning are often treated as 
identical. Thus we read, ‘* Cowp, to barter ; to 
tumble over ; a fall ; a gang’; and ‘ Fell, keen, 
biting, tasty ; the flesh immediately under the 
skin ; a field pretty level on the side of a hill.” 
The omissions in the vocabulary might be more 
readily excused if the author had not provoked 
criticism by putting the word “complete” on 
his title-page. Amongst the missing words are to 
clout (a kettle), flewit, stented (in ‘‘ stented watch- 
man”), feirie (adjective), and lawin. Bonnet, 
Mr. Cuthbertson says, ‘‘ needs no explanation,” 
though many English readers are not quite sure 
what is meant by the word as denoting a portion 
of male attire. The few etymological remarks 
which the author has made are outrageously wild ; 
the most amusing is the suggestion that och-hone 
is derived from the English hone (in ‘‘ withouten 
hone”), which he mistakenly imagines to mean 
“sorrow.” The ‘illustrations from English 
authors,” which form the distinctive feature 
of the book, are intended to show how large a 
ortion of the Scottish vocabulary was once 
iterary English. The design is good, but it is 
not skilfully executed. Mr. Cuthbertson’s know- 
ledge of the earlier forms of English is defec- 
tive, and he often quotes passages which in 
their true sense have nothing to do with what 
he intends them to illustrate. Under cauk 
(chalk), for instance, he gives a couplet which 
contains the word calketrappen (caltrops); and 
he illustrates the Scottish sel (for self) by a 
passage in which seolle is the verb to sell. When 
Mr. Cuthbertson fails to find in early English 
authors the exact form in which a word occurs 
in Burns, he looks out for some word presenting 
what he fancies to be an analogous phonetic 
deviation from standard English. This would 
be irrelevant even if the analogies dwelt upon 
were sound, which is seldom the case. However, 
some of the “illustrations” are to the purpose, 
and a volume containing three thousand quota- 
tions can hardly, except by some very strange 
perversity of fortune, be altogether uninteresting. 
It may be added that Mr. Cuthbertson has the 
advantage of being practically familiar with the 
dialect of Burns’s native county. 

A Concise Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and 
Pronouncing. Based on Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary.’ By Charles Annandale. (Blackie 
& Son.)}—We have tested this dictionary by 
use, which is the only way to form a fair judg- 
ment on a work of the kind, and our first 
impression of its clearness of definition, ar- 
rangement, and type, and of its comprehensive- 
ness and general handiness and usefulness, has 
been steadily confirmed. Though obsolete words 
are only inserted ‘“‘ when considered to be of im- 
portance, more especially when they are to be 
met with in the Bible, Shakspere, Milton, and 
other eminent writers,” the dictionary is en- 
cyclopzedic as regards modern literature, science, 
and art. We note several terms omitted in 
Webster -Mahn, 1880, ¢ g., ablaut, Gadhelic, 
grisaille, khitmutgar, zareba. On the other hand, 
cahier, khaki, kibitka, dog’s-nose, egg-nog, and 
bishop (in the very catachrestic sense of a hot 
beverage based on port wine) are not given, and 
we would ask whether chucker-out has not won 
its way into lexicographical recognition. The 
misplacement of a line gives us under ‘‘ Sural,” 
*“Lt. sura, the calf of the Koran.” Under 
** Postdate,” “to date so as to make appear 
earlier than the fact” is misleading. It is strange 
that dictionary makers so rarely succeed in de- 
fining a dead-heat, which is very seldom ‘‘a race 
in which the runners come all to the winning- 
post at the same time,” and that they should 
ignore English college ‘‘ deans,” some of whom 
think very highly of their official dignity. We 
point out these little blemishes, which are repre- 





sentatives of a remarkably limited number, in a 
gossiping rather than a censorious spirit, and can 
heartily recommend this neat and handy volume 
to all who want a copious and trustworthy. 
English dictionary of reasonable dimensions. 


M. P. Reanavup, Professor of Sanskrit in 
the Faculté des Lettres at Lyons, whose work 
on Sanskrit rhetoric has been in the hands of 
Oriental scholars these eighteen months, has just 
brought out in Paris, with E. Leroux, a volume 
of Essais de Linguistique Evolutionniste, to which 
the attention of students of comparative philo- 
logy ought to be drawn. It is well known 
that the linguistic theories he has advanced in 
former publications mark in many respects a 
new departure. At the same time it will be 
readily admitted that most of the essays now 
brought together are the outcome of much in- 
genuity, and commend themselves by their sug- 
gestiveness for careful and impartial examination. 


Two very interesting inscriptions have been 
found in Lemnos by MM. Cousin and Dunbach 
upon two faces of a rectangular block of stone 
nearly a métre in height. The first lies on three 
sides of the head and shoulders of a man holding 
aspear. A short notice of these inscriptions, by 
Bréal, appeared in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, vol. x., and this has been followed 
by two independent pamphlets, Hine Vorgriech- 
ische Inschrift von Lemnos, by Carl Pauli 
(Leipzig, Barth), and Der Ursprung der Etrusker, 
by S. Bugge (Christiania, Dybroad). The two 
inscriptions as read by Pauli (who has arranged 
the lines, on what seem sufficient grounds, rather 
differently from Bréal, whom Bugge follows) run 
thus :— 

(a) evisOo : zeronaié : sialeiz : aviz : 
av[iz] : 
holaiez : nado : ziazi 
vamalasial : zeronai: morinail: aker: tavarzio: 
zival 
(b) rom : haralio : 
okels 
zivai : aviz : sialyviz : marazm : aviz : aomai. 
holaiezi : dokiasiale : zeronaif : evisfo : tove- 
roma. 
These lines have struck all the savants men- 
tioned above as being Etruscan written in Greek 
characters ; Bréal, however, doubts, because of 
the occurrence of o, which is hardly Etruscan, 
and because of the distance of Lemnos from 
Etruria. Neither argument is conclusive. The 
prima facie evidence for their Etruscan character 
is very strong. Not only do the words seem to 
contain Etruscan bases (e.g., arai, comp. Etr. 
aras’; ziasi, Etr. zia; zivai, Etr. zivas; aviz, 
Etr. avil), but also several suffixes seem to be 
identical : -zi—Etr. gen. -s'i, -z—=Etr. -s’, -iale= 
Etr. -iale; the peculiar Etruscan ethnic suffix -l 
appears, and ‘‘morinail” may well be “a man 
of Myrina,” a town in Lemnos; and -m in 
marazm may be the Etruscan postfix—‘“‘ and” 
(comp. que). If this be so, the find is obviously 
of the greatest importance for the determination 
of the origin of the Etruscan people. The old 
legend which derived them from Lydia receives 
startling confirmation. Pauli and Bugge are 
equally confident that the lines are Etruscan. 
Here, unhappily, agreement ends. Pauli holds 
that the alphabet is the ‘‘ Eastern” alphabet of 
Kirchhoff, in which Y=y; Bugge, perhaps 
truly, that it is the ‘“‘ Western,” in which Y=y. 
Next, as to the interpretation. Bugge, who 
holds with Corssen and Deecke that Etruscan is 
Indo-European, works out his cases consistently 
with that hypothesis, and boldly interprets the 
whole as the account of an offering made by 
Hylaios of Phocsea in the temple of Zerona at 
Myrina. Zerona is identified with Zirna, the 
name attached to a winged seated figure on an 
Etruscan mirror, and compared with the Keltic 
Sirona, also—perhaps with more likelihood— 
with the ZypvvOia ’Adpoditn of Suidas and 
Zetpivn CAdpodity év Maxedovia, Hesychius). 
Pauli, with greater prudence, declines to guess 


marazm : 


zivai : eptezio : avai: tiz: 








conundrums. But he calls attention to the 
linguistic facts above mentioned, and waits for 
the turning up of a considerable bilingual jp. 
scription, to prove if possible his view that the 
Etruscans were neither Indo-Europeans nor 
Semitics, but belonged to a wholly independent 
stock whose main settlement was in the south. 
west of Asia Minor. To this stock he affiliates 
the Carians (despite of George Meyer), the 
Lycians (against M. Schmidt), and the Lydians, 
He shows the connexion of the first two by the 
evidence of names of men and places with some 
probability. As to the Lydians, he has a weak 
case; he grants to Lagarde the occurrence of 
some Semitic, some Eranian words in the scanty 
fragments of Lydian which we possess ; these 
are borrowed, says Pauli, whereas proper names 
show the connexion with Carian and Lycian. 
This stock, to which he gives the ill-omened 
name of ‘‘ Pelasgic,” sent out two swarms. The 
one he traces, chiefly by the help of names 
wherein the typical Lycian and Carian -nd- and 
-ss- occur (this part is ingenious), across the 
Mgean (by IperéorvGos, A€PivOos, Képiv Gos) 
into Greece proper (to YaurvOos, KdpivOos, Epi- 
pavOos, Hapvacods, Kygioods, Kvrapicass, 
"Apdiooa, ’ApaxvvOos), to the western islands 
(ZaxvvOos), and northward to”Axav6os, "OAw- 
Gos, IléptvOos, and so to Lemnos itself. Another 
swarm proceeded by Thrace and Macedon to the 
Danube. To this stock the Etruscans belonged, 
and they, in the fulness of time, were driven 
by some unknown northern immigration south. 
ward into Italy. Buyge’s geographical excur- 
sions are more limited. He also adopts the 
commonly received view that the Etruscans 
came into Italy from the north; but he thinks 
the ‘‘Tyrrhenians” of Lemnos were a small 
offshoot of the Etruscans who reached Lemnos 
by sea, much as the Wikings sailed away from 
the professor’s native North. Why a non-sea- 
faring people should have so done is not appa- 
rent, nor is it shown why they should have 
selected such a very out-of-the-way place as 
Lemnos for their new abode. Dr. Pauli’s 
speculation (for it is no more) is more intrinsic- 
ally probable ; it is, indeed, as probable as some 
that have made their way into ‘‘ history.” It 
is much to be hoped that further finds may 
bring the connexion between Etruria and the 
pre-Hellenic world from the list of the probable 
into that of the proven. 


An interesting souvenir of the British occn- 
pation of Upper Egypt comes to us in the 
form of a little book with the unique colo- 
phon ‘Printed by Corp. W. Cook, R.E, 
at the Field Printing Press, Assuan, Upper 
Egypt, 1886.” It is an Lnglish-Arabic Voca- 
bulary, compiled by Major G. T. Plunkett, 
R.E., which was found so useful in MS. that it 
was eventually set up in type by the Sappers, 
and distributed to the men. The vocabulary 
contains some 3,600 words of the common Cairo 
spoken dialect, and includes a number of tech- 
nical terms which are essential to military and 
scientific visitors to Egypt. We know of no 
book of its kind which can compare with it in 
convenience ; its hundred pages in _ foolscap 
octavo and paper cover recommend it to the 
proverbial waistcoat pocket. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. CuapmMan & Hatt send us A Memoir 
of Lieut. Rudolph de Lisle, R.N., by the Rev. 
H. N. Oxenham, which is, as might be expected, 
written with much more literary skill than volumes 
of its class usually are. Lieut. de Lisle was 
religious man and a gallant officer who fell at 
Abou Klea, and it was natural his friends should 
wish a memorial of him to be printed. It is one 
more proof of the tactical disadvantages of the 
square formation that when the Arabs broke in 
the men were so squeezed together that Lieut. de 
Lisle could not draw his sword, and was cut 
down by an Arab without having a chance of 
parrying the blow. Many brave men fell whose 
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lives would have probably been saved had the 
troops been drawn up en échelon. 


Mr. Brown, of Edinburgh, has sent us an 
interesting little volume called Edinburgh Life 
One Hundred Years Ago, being a selection from 
Capt. Topham’s letters. Topham was in Edin- 
burgh about the same time as Ursa Major. He 
is generally favourable in his remarks, but he 
complains bitterly of the inn in White Horse 
Close. 


A Life of Joseph Hall, D.D., Bishop of Exeter 
and Norwich. By the Rev. Geo. Lewis, B.A., 
Curate of St. Paul’s, Oxford. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—Mr. Lewis has supplied a want 
which many people have felt for a long time, 
namely, a handy, readable life of the most 
popular and most widely-read bishop of the 
Church of England during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is not a little to be wondered at that 
no such work kas been attempted before now. 
Much has been written about Bishop Hall, his 
works have been collected and republished more 
than once, the painstaking labours of his de- 
scendant Peter Hall left little of importance to 
discover in the main facts of his life, aud his 
writings were so extensively read and so fre- 
quently republished that very few of them can 
be said to be rare. Perhaps the very abund- 
ance of materials for the good bishop's bio- 
graphy has deterred men from dealing with 
such a subject. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Lewis’s volume may now be accepted as 
sufficient for practical purposes, and if it can 
hardly be said to be a work of great literary 
ability, or, indeed, of literary promise, it is, at 
any rate, useful, and the writer has done his 
best to make it accurate. Hall’s life—apart 
from the mere compilation of his biography— 
would make a grand subject for a monograph 
such as Sainte-Beuve could have drawn up if the 
fancy had taken him to write it. Hall was our 
first really great littérateur ; he tried everything 
except writing for the drama ; and “ nihil tetigit 
quod non ornavit” can be applied to few 
Englishmen more truly than to him. He was 
born in the same year as John Donne, and it is 
still a question whether he or Donne was the 
earlier of the two who first attained any success 
in writing English Satires. At Cambridge he 
was a hard student, and as Rhetoric Lecturer in 
the Schools he attracted large audiences. That 
he was a lively and graceful preacher, a courtier 
whose person and facility of speech gave him 
the entrée to the highest society, and made him 
friends wherever he went, is plain from every 
incident in his career. Moreover, he was, for 
those times, a traveller who had wandered over 
the Continent more widely than most men, and, 
irrepressible in his love of disputation, he had 
by resolute talking acquired a familiarity with 
foreign languages. Some of the liveliest de- 
scriptions of French and German towns and of 
foreign society in the seventeenth century which 
our language can supply are to be met with in 
Hall’s letters from abroad. He would have 
made a brilliant ‘‘ foreign correspondent” with 
his facile pen and his wide-open eyes. Some 
may be inclined to think that Hall was 
spoilt by his theology; but it is difficult to 
say what he could have been or would have 
been without it. The divines of James I.’s 
court were all casuists and polemics; they 
were trained gladiators, and could hardly have 
been anything but what they were in those 
times. Hall was the least ponderous disputant 
of them all; he was never dull, his learning 
never smothered him, and his playfulness and 
sparkling wit never left him, whether he was 
fencing with John Milton, who lost his temper 
most egregiously when confronted with his 
amiable opponent, or whether he was hitting 
out straight and strong against an anonymous 
Jesuit, or grappling with some crazy Brownist, 
all talk and rhapsody. Why Mr. Lewis says 
nothing about Hall’s ‘Mundus Alter et Idem,’ 
which some assert to have suggested Swift's 








‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ it is difficult to explain, 
except that it is as a writer of Engiish that Hall 
will be chiefly known, and a biography like this 
is not meant to be an exhaustive treatise. Such 
as it is we welcome the book as a good and use- 
ful one. Among the few improvements which 
occur to us as desirable in any future issue, the 
furnishing the top of the pages with the date of 
the year during which the occurrences related 
took place would be among the most valuable. 

M. A. Picarp, the well-known Paris pub- 
lisher, has sent us an Essai sur la Vie et les 
(Euvres de Francisco de Quevedo (1580-1645), 
by E. Mérimée, a scholarly monograph, which 
is welcome as a sign that the influence of M. 
Morel-Fatio is creating a new school of Spanish 
students in France. Dr. Mérimée has bestowed 
a great deal of labour on a difficult subject, and 
has not contented himself with printed sources 
of information, but has gone to the manuscripts 
in the Paris Library and at Madrid for further 
enlightenment. The first third of the book 
is devoted to the biography of Quevedo, and 
contains as clear an account of his career as the 
fragmentary state of our knowledge of it per- 
mits. The remaining two-thirds are given to 
an exhaustive critique of Quevedo’s writings, 
and include incidentally some excellent re- 
marks on the novela picaresca, on the influence 
of cultismo in hastening the decline of Spanish 
literature, on political writing in Quevedo’s days, 
and other topics. 

THERE is a growing tendency to use the word 
“romance” to describe a story of impossibilities. 
Twice Dead (Stock), which Mr. J. C. Walters 
calls ‘‘ a metaphysical romance,” is a diminutive 
tale of mystery, but it has the very slenderest 
claim to the title of a romance, and the reader 
will be puzzled to see what connexion it has 
with metaphysics. He must be content to fall 
under the narrator’s censure. ‘‘The man of 
the world will sneer at the fancies of a dis- 
ordered mind, as usual deriding what he does 
not understand.” It is, however, unnecess 
to go quite so far: ‘‘ the man of the world ” can 
be bored without being derisive. 

Living Paris and France, by Alb (Ward & 
Downey), can hardly be called a guide-book, even 
‘*a guide-book on a new plan,” but it is an 
excellent book, full of information, much of 
which will be novel to its readers. It deals with 
society, art, literature, and journalism, as well 
as hotels and sights. The whole is written in 
a gossipy style that is sure to make it popular. 
Any one who takes an interest in our neigh- 
bours and wishes to while away half an hour 
cannot do better than take up this readable 
volume. By the way, we may remind the 
author that, unfortunately, among dramatic 
critics the lundiste is being replaced by the len- 
demainiste—Two guide-books of the usual type 
which are on our table are Paterson’s Switzer- 
land and Paterson’s Rhine Provinces, useful 
books in their way, but the last is a little 
too curt.—The abominable practice of in- 
serting advertisements on the backs of the 
maps has been so freely resorted to in the 
Official Guide to the Midland Railway, and 
the guides to the Great Northern and Great 
Western, published by Messrs. Cassell, that we 
are no doubt biassed in our judgment, but they 
seem to us to confirm what has been often 
remarked, that illustrated guide-books are in- 
variably bad. There is a sad lack of precision 
in the information given. 

WE have received from Messrs. Smith & 
Elder a delightful little edition of Pendennis, 
published at a singularly low price ; from Messrs. 
Macmillan a handsome reprint of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s Cawnpore ; and from the same firm 
Washington Square, another volume of the neat 
edition they are issuing of Mr. Henry James’s 
novels, 

We have on our table Memoirs of Arthur 
Hamilton, B.A., by C. Carr (Kegan Paul),— 
Thoughts on Ireland, by an Irish Landlord 





(Low),—Ireland, edited by A. Reid (Longmans), 
—The Parneli Movement, by T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P. (Kegan Pau!),—Disestablishment, by H. 
Richards, M.P., and J. C. Williams (Sonnen- 
schein),—Historical Notes on Adare, compiled 
by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett (Dublin, Gill),— 
Illustrated Guide to Fortrose and Vicinity, by 
A. J. Beaton (Inverness, Mackay),—The Chel- 
tenham and Gloucestershire Directory, 1886 
(Cheltenham, Davies),—The Opening of the Line, 
by P. Cox (Blackwood),—Go-to-Bed Stories, by 
Mrs. La Touche Hancock (Wood),—Side by 
Side, by Pansy (Nelson),—How We're ‘‘ Done,” 
by ‘One who Knows Them” (Wyman),—Mar- 
gery Daw, by the Author of ‘ Like unto a Star’ 
(Stevens), — Carriston’s Gift, by H. Conway 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith),—Doris’s Fortune, by F. 
Warden (Stevens),—James Dawnton’s Fate, by 
Dora Russell (Routledge),—Darns Sister, and 
other Stories (Stevens),— Pluck, by J. S. Winter 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith),—Sketches, by G. L. Lar- 
kins (The Author),—Saxon Lyrics and Legends 
after Aldhelm, by Lochnell (Field & Tuer), 
—Hope’s Gospel, by A. Stephens (F. Unwin),— 
The Birthday Book of ow Dead (Dublin, Gill), 
—Glimpses of Eternity, by T. J. C. H. (Reming- 
ton),—My Bible Study, by Frances Havergal 
(‘Home Words’ Office),— Histoirede Charles VII., 
Vol. IIL, by G. du Fresne de Beaucourt (Paris, 
Le Roy),—and Le Thédtre des Chinois, by Gene- 
ral Tcheng - Ki- Tong (Paris, Lévy). Also the 
following New Editions: Hints on the Study 
of English, by F. J. Rowe and W. T. Webb 
(Thacker),—A Popular Handbook of Parliamen- 
tary Procedure, by H. W. Lucy (Routledge),— 
A Poetry of Exiles, Vol. I., by D. B. W. Sladen 
(Griffith & Farran),—Six Lectures on Light, by 
J. Tyndall (Longmans),—Brain-Rest, by J. L. 
Corning, M.D. (Putnam’s),—Zincography, by J. 
Bick (Wyman),—Gleyre, Etude Biographique et 
Critique, by C. Clément (Paris, Perrin),—Robin- 
son Crusoe, by D. Defoe, edited by Rosa Mul- 
holland (Dublin, Gill), — Jobson’s Enemies, by 
E. Jenkins (Sonnenschein),—Army Society, by 
J. S. Winter (White & Co.),—After - Dinner 
Stories from Balzac, translated by M. Verelst 
(New York, Coombes),—The Biblical Treasury, 
Vol. V., Nehemiah to Psalms (S.8.U.),—and The 
Forty Days of the Bible, and their Teaching, by 
W. P. Walsh (Dublin, Herbert). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
T 


Clement's (C. E.) Handbook of Christian Symbols and Stories 
of the Saints, edited by K. E. Conway, sm, 4to, 10/6 cl. 


Law, 
Foyster’s (J. A.) Married Women (Maintenance in case of 
Desertion) Act, 1886, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Hall’s (T. H.) Law of Allotments, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Didron’s (A. N.) Christian Iconography, trans. by M. Stokes, 
Vol. 2, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. (Bohn’s Illustrated Library.) 
Dunn’s (A. M.) Notes and Sketches of an Architect, 30/ bds. 
Gibson’s (J. 8.) The Wood Carver, folio, 7/6 swd. 
Poetry. 
Lays of the Colleges, Songs and Verses, roy. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Pets and Playmates, Pictures by E. Scannell, Verses by E. 
Keary, roy. lé6mo. 2/6 bds. 
Schiller’s Lyrical Poems, Selections from, ed. with Notes, 
&c., by E. J, Turner and E. D, A. Morshead, 18mo, 2/6 cl. 


Music. 
Prentice’s (R.) The Musician, Grade 5, imp. 16mo, 2/ cl. 
Philosophy. 
McCosh’s (J.) Psychology, the Cognitive Powers, cr. 8vo. 6/6 
Geography and Travel, 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Twenty-one Years’ Work in the 
Holy Land, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Rome and the Environs, with Plans, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Science. 
Babington’s (C.) Catalogue of the Birds of Suffolk, 8vo. 10/6 
Euclid’s Elements, Bovks 1-6, and Part of Books 11 and 12, 
newly translated by H. Deighton, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Pollock's (C. F.) Normal and Pathological Histology of the 
Human Eye and Eyelids, cr. 8vo, 15/ cl. 
Pritchard’s (U.) Handbook of Diseases of the Ear, cr. 8vo. 4/6 
Wanklyn’s (J. A.) The Gas Engineer’s Chemical Manual, 5/ 
General Literature. 
Badminton Game-Book as recommended by Sir R. P. Gall- 
wey, 4to. 21/ hf. bd. 
Cameron’s (Mrs. H. L.) In a Grass Country, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Felton’s (J.) A Souvenir of Brighton, 18mo. 5/ hf. leather, 
Gould (8. B.) and others, Just One More Tale, 3/6 cl. 
Greene's (H. P.) On the Banks of the Dee, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Grimble’s (A.) Deer-Stalking, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Hope's (A. R.) The Hermit’s Apprentice, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
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Kershaw’s (M.) Colonial Facts and Fictions, Humorous 
Sketches, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Mabelan’s(D.) Home Rule and {mperial Unity, 8vo, 2/6 cl. 

Macé’s (G.) My First Crime, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. 

More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands, 
trans. into Gaelic by Mrs. M. Mackellar, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Murray’s (D. ©.) Cynic Fortune, a Tale of a Man with a 
Conscience, er, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Partridge’s (J. A.) Making of the Irish Nation and the First 
Fruits of Federation, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Porter’s (E. J.) Out of the Gloaming, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Reid’s Patent Indexed Ready Reckoner, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Russell’s (D.) Out of Eden, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Scott’s (C.) Practice of Sheep Farming, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Stinde’s (J.) The Buchholz Family, Sketches of Berlin Life, 
translated by L. D. Schmitz, cr, 8vo. 74 cl. 

FOREIGN. 
Theology. , 

Gebhardt (O. v.) und Harnack (A.): Texte u. Untersuch- 
= zur Geschichte der Altcbfistlichen Literatur, 
Vol. 2, Part 5, 4m. A 

: Luthers Theologie, Part 2, Lehre v. dem 
Erléser, 8m. 

Kohlbauer (A.): Geschichte d. Alttestamentlichen Bundes- 
volkes, 7m. 

Lechler (G. V.): Urkundenfunde zur Geschichte d. Christ- 
lichen Alterthums, 2m. 

Lehmkuhl (A.): Compendium Theologiae Moralis, 7m. 

Lipsius (R. A.): Theologischer Jahresbericht, 1885, 10m. 

Monumenta Conciliorum Seculi XV.; Concilium Basileense ; 
Scriptorum Tomi 3, Pars 1, 20m. 

Nilles (N.): Varia Pietatis Exercitia, 0m. 60. 

Schneider (C, M.): Gregor VII. der Heilige, 5m. 80, 

Strack (H.) und Zéckler (O.): Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu 
den heiligen Schriften, Neues Testament, Part 2, 4m. 50, 

Fine Art and Archeology. 
Hampel (J.): Alterthiimer der Bronzezeit in Ungarn, 8m. 
History and Biography, 
omen CO) : Histoire de la Liberté en France depuis 
, Tfr. 50, 
Schneider (R.): Ilerda, Im. 60, 
Bibliography. 


Harrisse (H.): Excerpta Colombiniana, Bibliographie de 
= Cents Pitces Gothiques non Décrites jusqu’ici, 
a] 


Philology. 
Sabbag’s (Miha’il) Grammatik der Arabischen Umgangs- 
sprache, hrsg. v. H. Thorbecke, 4m. 
Schwan (E.): Die Altfranzésischen Liederhandschriften, 8m, 


Science, 
Deghilage (M.): Origine de la Locomotive, 7fr. 50. 








BY TWILIGHT. 


IF we dream that desire of the distance above us 

Should be fettered by fear of the shadows that seem, 

If we wake, to be nought, but to hate or to love us 

If we dream, 

Night sinks on the soul, and the stars as they gleam 

Speak menace or mourning, with tongues to re- 
prove us 

That we deemed of them better than terror may 
deem. 


But if hope may not lure us, if fear may not move 
us 
Thought lightens the darkness wherein the supreme 


Pure presence of death shall assure us, and prove us 
If we dream, A. C. SWINBURNE, 








A SUGGESTION TO THE POSTAL AUTHORITIES. 


Iam one of those who use many halfpenny 
wrappers in the course of the year. My griev- 
ance is that for proof-sheets on demy octavo 
they are inconveniently narrow. It would be a 
great boon to have halfpenny wrappers made of 
two breadths—some to be five inches wide, as at 
present ; and some to be eight inches, as I trust 
they soon will be. The latter will cost the 
Government a little more, no doubt; but the 
convenience to the public would be considerable. 

Watrer W. Sxzart. 








BISHOP POCOCKE’S MSS. 
Ivy Lodge, Trinity, Edinburgh, Aug. 12, 1886. 
In the Atheneum of the 31st ult. Mr. Thomas 
Sinclair passes some strictures on the resolution 
of the Scottish History Society to print the 
Bishop’s ‘Tour through Scotland.’ The facts 
are simply these. It being well known here 
that I had long given attention to the life and 
writings of that eminent man and possessed 
transcripts of some of his MSS., the Council did 
me the honour of requesting me to undertake 
the editing of all relating to Scotland as the 
society’s first work. 
_ It was not until quite recently that I was 
informed that Mr. Sinclair was the contributor 
of portions of the ‘Tour’ to certain newspapers 








(and in doing so he was strictly within his 
rights), but I have only seen two extracts. 

Mr. Sinclair will allow me to take strong 
exception to the paragraph in which he charges 
me with ‘‘ poaching on an individual's preserves,” 
&c. A poacher is a despicable sort of fellow, 
and a preserve is suggestive of proprietary rights. 
I feel sure the charge and the assumption were 
written hastily, but I repudiate both. 

D. Wiiu1am Kemp. 








SALES. 

Messrs. SotrHesy, Witkinson & Hopacs sold 
on the 3rd inst. and following days a portion of 
the celebrated library of the late Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart. The sale consisted principally 
of duplicates, imperfect copies, and working 
books, and included none of the MSS., the 
whole collection of which is still as the late Sir 
Thomas left it. The following are the most 
important prices that were realized: — C. 
Verardus, In Laudem Serenissimi Ferdinandi 
(Basiliz), 1494, 80]. Viscount Kingsborough, 
Antiquities of Mexico, 1830-48, 331. 10s. Cice- 
ronis Officiorum, Libri III., Moguntiz, 1465, 
581. J. Hodgson, History of Northumberland, 
6 vols., 1820-58, 33]. 10s. Sir R. C. Hoare, 
Modern Wiltshire, 6 vols., 1822-43, 351.; 
another copy, 351. Nichols, History of Leices- 
tershire, imperfect, 30). Plinii Naturalis His- 
torie, Libri XXXVII, illuminated initials, 
Venetiis, 1469, 361. Shaw, History of Stafford- 
shire, imperfect, 1798-1801, 181. 5s. A set of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps’s private publications, 
printed by him at Middle Hill, 1281. 6s. The 
sale produced 2,2001. 15s, 

The same auctioneers sold last week the 
library of the late John, second Earl of 
Clare. The books were generally in beau- 
tiful condition, and many were bound by 
Charles Lewis. Whittingham’s Edition of the 
British Poets, 1822, 171. 15s. Ariosto, Orlando 
Furioso, 4 vols., large paper, printed by Basker- 
ville, 201. 10s.; the same in French, 4 vols., 
thick paper, 1776-83, 167. 10s. J. Britton, 
Architectural Works, 16 vols., large paper, 44l. 
Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
by Holinshed, Hall, Grafton, and others, 13 
vols., 1807-12, 321. Dibdin, Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana, Aides Althorpianz, and Cassano Cata- 
logue, large paper, 1814-22, 45/. H. B.’s Cari- 
catures, an incomplete set in 9 vols., 361. Dug- 
dale, Monasticon Anglicanum and History of St. 
Paul’s, 9 vols., large paper, 68. La Fontaine, 
Contes et Nouvelles, 2 vols., plates by Eisen, 
1762, 401. Collection compléte des Mémoires 
relatifs 4 l’Histoire de France, 79 vols., 301. 10s. 
Picart, Cérémonies et Superstitions de tous les 
Peuples du Monde, 11 vols., 1723-43, 691. Vol- 
taire, CEuvres, 70 vols., large paper, 1785-89, 


331. Neale’s Views of Noblemen’s Seats in 
Britain, large paper, 11 vols. in 9, 1818-29, 
301. O’Conor, Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores, 


4 vols., presentation copy, 1814, 23/. 5s. Oriental 
Translation Fund Publications, 74 vols., 201. 10s, 
Turner, Picturesque Views in England and 
Wales, 2 vols., large paper, 44/. 10s. Tashrih 
ul Akwam, an Oriental MS,, illustrated with 
miniatures showing the different castes of 
Hindustan, 1401. The library realized 2,153. 12s, 








Literary Gossip. 

Tue collected edition of the works of 
D. G. Rossetti, which we mentioned some 
time ago, will be ready before Christmas. 
His prose, which is of some importance, will 
be included, as well as his poems and trans- 
lations. 

WE said some time ago that the late Mr. 
W. E. Forster kept a journal for many years 
before his death. Weare now told that the 
first of his diaries bears the date of 1864. 

Wirz reference to the criticisms that have 
recently been made upon the astronomical 








phenomena in that brilliant book ‘Ki 
Solomon’s Mines,’ we understand that Mr. 
Rider Haggard has rewritten those pas 
which deal with them. Readers of the next 
edition will find that the eclipse of the su, 
has been replaced by an eclipse of the moon, 
which will fulfil astronomical requirements 
without any interference with the thread of 
the story. 

Mr. Curistre Murray writes :— 

** You will do me a favour if you will make it 
knownthat I am suffering from mental overstrain, 
and am imperatively ordered to rest. I cannot, 
in my present condition, notify the fact per. 
sonally to all whom it may concern.” 

Carr. Otiver, who is already known to 
the public by his works on Madagascar, is 
now writing a narrative of the principal 
operations of the recent war between the 
French and the Malagasy. 

Tue Monthly List of Parliamentary 
Papers for July, 1886, contains 1 House of 
Lords Paper, 31 House of Commons Re- 
a and Papers, 1 House of Commons 

ill, and 33 Papers by Command. The 
House of Lords Paper is a Report from the 
Select Committee on the Parish Churches 
Bill. The House of Commons Papers include 
a Return of Illiterates at the General Elec- 
tion of 1885; a Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Forestry; a Report from the 
Select Committee on the Pollution of the 
River Lea; and an Analyzed Account of 
Public Income and Expenditure, 1885-86, 
Among the Papers by Command we note 
the Fifty-fourth Report on Public Works in 
Ireland, with a map; the Third Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Depression of 
Trade and Industry; the Agricultural Sta- 
tistics of Ireland, with Observations by the 
Registrar General; and the Annual State- 
ment of Navigation and Shipping for 1885. 

THE new edition of the ‘Sir Tristrem,’ 

repared by Mr. Geo. P. M‘Neill for the 
Reottish Text Society, will, the editor hopes, 
present the purest text yet published in this 
country. It will reopen the discussion as 
to the authorship of the poem, and will 
trace the literary history of the story from 
the early French fragments down to its 
latest expression by Mr. Swinburne. 

Tue September number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine, which is the last of the 
present volume, will contain a fully illus- 
trated article on ‘Dogs of the Chase,’ by 
Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson, and an historical 
paper on ‘Fashions in Hair,’ by Miss 
Laurence Alma Tadema. Among the illus- 
trations to this paper is a page of ‘ ay 
of Roman Hair-Dressing,’ by Mr. a 
Tadema, R.A. The two serial stories by 
Mr. Norris and Miss Veley are brought to 
a conclusion in this number. 

Messrs. Swan SonnenscuEtn & Co. will 
shortly publish ‘The Bankruptcy of India,’ 
a new work by Mr. H. M. Hyndman. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have in the 

ress the first part of a new translation of 

ans Christian Andersen’s ‘Fairy Tales 
and Stories,’ which will be embellished with 
over five hundred illustrations by eminent 
Scandinavian artists, drawn expressly for 
this edition. The first part will appear 
before Christmas, and the second next year. 
The translator is Mr. Carl Siewers. 

Tue next volume of Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
‘Bristol Library” will be by Mr. W. G. 
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Wills and the Hon. Mrs. Greene, entitled 
‘Whose Hand?’ This will be followed by 
astory by Mr. Robert Buchanan. 

Tur Rev. Dr. Cox has now in the press 
a third edition, considerably enlarged, of 
‘How to Write the History of a Parish.’ 
As it has found its chief purchasers among 
the country clergy, it is dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Carr. Tzmpte will change the title of 
Panjab Notes and Queries, after the completion 
of the present volume in September next, to 
Indian Notes and Queries. Under the new 
title the periodical will include the whole of 
India, Burma, and the Far East within its 
scope; and in order to render its pages as 
accurate as possible, the editor has secured 
the assistance of several well-known Oriental- 
ists, among whom may be mentioned Mr. 
W. Crooke, of the North-West Provinces; 
Mr. Dames, of the Punjaub ; Prof. Douglas, 
of the British Museum; Mr. D. W. Fer- 
guson, of Ceylon; Mr. J. F. Fleet, the 
epigraphist ; Mr. G. A. Grierson, of Bengal ; 
Mr. Hervey, of Malacca; Mr. E. H. Man, of 
the Andaman Islands; and Mr. R. Sewell, 
of Madras. The periodical will be conducted 
on the same lines as hitherto, and the first 
number under the new title will contain notes 
from Aden, Afghanistan, Assam, Bengal, 
Behar, Bombay, Burma, the Central Pro- 
yinces, Ceylon, China, Java, Korea, Madras, 
Nepaul, the North-West Provinces, Oudh, 
the Punjaub, Rajputana, Scinde, Singapore, 
and other places. 

Tue Antiquary for September will com- 
mence with a paper by Mr. A. Folkard, 
‘On the Multiplication of Surnames,’ in 
which it will be argued that language-decay 
has affected the history of surnames and 
caused the outgrowth of a vast number of 
variant names from a few originals. This 
paper will be accompanied by a _ table 
of examples. In the same journal will 
be published a continuation of Sir J. H. 
Ramsay’s ‘Accounts of Henry VI.,’ of 
Mr. Ferguson’s ‘Municipal Offices of Car- 
lisle,” and of Mr. Ordish’s ‘Notes on the 
london Theatres.’ There will also be a 
noteon the ‘Florentine Straw Industry’ and 
on ‘Garter Brasses.’ 

Tue German papers say that the number 
of members of the Oriental Congress at 
Vienna will exceed three hundred, of whom 
eighty will be Austrians. France contri- 
butes forty-five, Germany as many, England 
forty, Russia and the Netherlands each send 
twenty-five, Italy twenty, Spain only one. 
From India come nine, and from the United 
States five. 

Amonast the many papers which will be 
read during the congress there will be one on 
the Semitism of the Hittites, by M. Joseph 
Halévy, of Paris. If we are not mistaken, 
‘similar paper was read some time ago 
by Dr. W. Wright before the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. 

From the Ist of November the Century 
Vagazine will be published in England by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

_We have reason to believe that the 
library and MS. notes of the late Dr. Zunz 
vil remain at Berlin, and be deposited 
Partly in the archives of the congregation 
ad partly with the Zunzstiftung. The 
deceased seems to have copiously annotated 


able for new editions and more especially 
for his chief work ‘ Die Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortraege der Juden historisch entwickelt,’ 
which appeared in 1832 and is now out of 
_— It is to be hoped that the projected 

nglish translation of it will be based on the 
revised edition. 

From Lvof comes the news of the death 
on the 3rd inst., at the age of forty-eight, 
of the Polish writer Jan Lam, many of 
whose novels, especially ‘Golden Skulls,’ 
have been translated into several lan- 
guages. Lam’s first literary essays dealt 
chiefly with Austrian official society in 
Galicia, a field previously unexplored, and 
gave promise of the abundant satire and 
humour which characterize his subsequent 
works, among which may be named ‘ The 
Aristocracy of Capowic’ and ‘ The Galician 
Pole.’ He also wrote feuilletons in Ger- 
man for the Vienna Zageblatt, from which 
they were translated into Hungarian. 

Tue American papers announce that Mr. 
E. F. ©. Judson, who wrote sensational 
novels under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Ned Bunt- 
line,’”’ died on the 17th ult. He was sixty- 
four years old, and had written 400 stories. 
He made a large income, but spent it as fast 
as he earned it. 

An annotated catalogue is in preparation 
of the “Harris Collection of American 
Poetry.” A large-paper edition of one 
hundred copies will be supplied in sheets 
only. The ordinary edition will be in 
octavo. Mr. C. Fiske, who owned this col- 
lection, dying, the Hon. Henry B. Anthony 
purchased it, and, adding his own collection 
to it, left it by will to his alma mater, Brown 
University. The catalogue which is now 
in preparation will contain somewhere near 
five thousand titles, with special notes upon 
the rare books in it. 

Mr. J. G. Sowzrsy and Mr. Thomas 
Crane are working upon a picture-book for 
children. To their former book, ‘ At Home,’ 
we referred in our issue of January 7th, 1882. 
Thenew book is to becalled ‘At Home Again,’ 
as it will be of similar character. Messrs. 
Marcus Ward & Co. are the publishers. 








SCIENCE 
The Fisheries and Fishery Industries of the 
United States.—Section I. Natural History 
of Useful Aquatic Animals. By G. Brown 
Goode and a Staff of Associates. With 
an Atlas of 277 Plates. (Washington, 
Government Printing Office.) 
Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission. 
Vol. V. for 1885. (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office.) 
Ir the succeeding volumes of the reports to 
be issued by the United States Fish Com- 
mission are as valuable and interesting as 
this first instalment, the ‘‘ reading public,” 
for whom the work is especially intended, 
may expect to have a complete guide to all 
fishery questions and problems. When we 
bear in mind that a large proportion of this 
public are always asking “‘ Cui bono?” and 
that they are more readily attracted by 
sport than anatomy, we fancy that the 
volumes before us are more likely to win 
readers than even an ideal ‘‘ Natural His- 
tory.” Thismay not be a particularly satis- 
factory conclusion to the zoologist guand méme, 


of his own sympathy with the problem of the 
authorship of the Odyssey, the influence 
of light on water colours, or the value of 
ea gone representation in voting for 

chool Boards. However, the zoologist 
must take men and things as they are— 
“‘ Queri libet de natura, ita est.” The book 
before us is not meant for zoologists, though 
it is written by zoologists, a very good 
zoologists too; it is part of a monograph of 
the American fisheries, and as such it seems 
to admirably fulfil its purpose. 

The mammals are dealt with by Mr. 
Brown Goode, who takes the whales and 
porpoises; Mr. F. W. True, who treats of 
the manatees and the Arctic sea-cow; and 
Mr. Joel A. Allen, to whose essays on seals 
and walruses Mr. H. W. Elliott adds an 
account of the habits of the fur seal. As to 
these last, the difference of weight between 
males and females is remarkable. While an 
adult male weighs between four and five 
hundred pounds, a female weighs only from 
seventy to eighty. Mr. True writes on the 
aquatic reptiles and batrachians, and de- 
votes, of course, the greater part of his 
essay to the turtles and tortoises. Of these 
more than forty species are known, and all 
but six are more or less available for food 
and other economic purposes ; and even the 
exceptions—the musk-tortoises, one form of 
which is so infamously malodorous as to have 
gained the ‘‘ very expressive appellation of 
‘stink-pot’”—have their work to do as 
scavengers ; indeed, Mr. True says that one 
cause of the yellow fever which is so pre- 
valent in the Southern States may be the 
wholesale destruction of tortoises which there 
takes place. 

Mr. Brown Goode is responsible for the 
chapters on food fishes, but he has, of 
course, been aided in this great undertaking, 
notably by Messrs. Jordan and Bean. The 
more than five hundred pages which are 
occupied by this important contribution are 
full of the most instructive and entertaining 
matter. One remark only will we make, 
and that is to suggest a re-examination of 
examples of the lancelet from the North 
Atlantic seaboard and from the Californian 
coast. Ichthyologists now incline to the 
view of Sundevall, that specific distinctions 
are to be detected between lancelets from 
different parts of the world, and considering 
what has been said as to the identity of the 
fish fauna of the western and eastern coasts 
of Panama, it would be of the very greatest 
interest to decide, by the light of more 
modern investigations, whether there are 
not two American species of the lancelet. 
Mollusks in general are treated of by Mr. 
E. Ingersoll, and the life-history of the 
oyster is discussed by Mr. Ryder. It is a 
curious fact that while the common Euro- 
pean oyster is hermaphrodite, the Portu- 
guese and the American species have the 
sexes distinct. Mr. Ryder gives a new and 
simple method for distinguishing the sex of 
an American specimen, and describes his 

rocess of artificial fertilization. It is pro- 
Pable that, under favourable conditions, an 
oyster may live and continue to grow for 
twenty years. The Crustacea, worms, ‘‘ Radi- 
ata,” and sponges are discussed by Mr. R. 
Rathbun. The current belief that the lobster 
is a free swimmer, and moves about in 
schools, is corrected; indeed, it seldom 








own works, and the notes will be valu- 
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leaves the bottom except to escape an enemy. 
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Nearly forty per cent. of its mass is edible, 
and its nutritive value compared with beef 
is 61°97 per cent. The late Frank Buckland 
ascribed the edible value of lobsters to the 
presence of phosphorus. The worms are of 
use rather to the fish than directly to the 
fish-eaters. One of the holothurians of New 
England, Cucumaria frondosa, is stated by 
Stimpson to make a very palatable soup, 
but it has never been regularly used as 
food. For two years a holothurian industry 
was maintained on the coast of Florida, but 
the export to China was not, apparently, 
very profitable. 

The varied contents and the different authors 
of this work make it impossible for us to 
sum up in a general way the lessons which 
it teaches; we have, however, shown that 
it contains much that is interesting, and we 
must ask the statistician to believe that it 
contains for him much information that is 
very valuable. The naturalist should be 
grateful for the excellent atlas of plates. 

We have again to record the publication 
of another volume of the valuable and in- 
teresting bulletin published by the United 
States Fish Commission. As we glance 
through the 166 interesting articles which 
this volume contains, it is hard not to bea 
little impatient with those who carp at the 
work of the Commission, or those who doubt 
the advantage of a somewhat similar in- 
stitution for our own country. In this 
regard Sir Lyon Playfair’s note, entitled ‘A 
Foreigner’s Opinion of American Fish-cul- 
ture,’ is particularly important. He writes: 


*¢ Aquaculture has become an important affair 
of the State among our Transatlantic brethren. 
The separate states prosecute it, and in 1882 
spent 24,0001. in its promotion. The Imperial 
Government spent nearly 30,000/. on the same 
object...... There is an essential difference be- 
tween the mode of proceeding of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and that of our 


own country in relation to fisheries...... Our 
commissions have led to little useful re- 
sult. The American ccmmissioners act in a 


different way. They put questions directly to 
nature, and not to fishermen...... The object of 
my letter is to show that, while the private 
propagator may cultivate young fish by thou- 
sands, aquaculture can only be undertaken by 
a government, for its statistical results must be 
counted up by hundreds of millions. Inthe United 
States all the departments of the Government 
cordially co-operate in fish-culture, the railways 
assist, and provincial bodies are active. In Scot- 
land we have a fishery commission, willing and 
able to make experiments, but the Admiralty can- 
not find a vessel to make dredging experiments, 
and the Treasury cannot find 1,000/. to carry 
out important researches only half complete.” 


On this occasion we will be content with 
a reference to what is for us the most im- 
portant paper in the present volume. We hope 
that it and its author will be of powerful 
assistance to the important and influentially 
signed memorial which has lately been pre- 
sented to the President of the Board of 
Trade ; and we will have the faith to believe 
that in a not distant future we shall be 
noticing in these columns the bulletin of the 
British Fish Commission. 








A Year with the Birds, by an Oxford Tutor 
(Oxford, Blackwell), is a pleasant little volume 
of only six chapters. The writer is evidently a 
hearty lover of nature who, without assuming 
any scientific knowledge of structure and classi- 


dowed, moreover, with the art of describing 
what he has seen. Oxford, from its position in 
the centre of moist alluvial meadows, is almost a 
paradise for birds, affording the three chief re- 
quisites of life: food and water with some kind 
of cover ; so that the feathered inhabitants of 
the parks and gardens, Christ Church Meadow, 
Parson’s Pleasure, and the banks of the Cher- 
well appropriately form the subject of the first 
and second chapters. These bring the reader 
to the Long Vacation, and then the Oxford 
tutor is off to the Alps, where he employs his 
time to good purpose, for his observations con- 
firm the statements of Prof. Giglioli as to the 
nesting in those mountains of our lesser redpole, 
a species which a few years ago was supposed 
to be limited in its breeding area to the British 
Islands. Ornithologists, especially those who 
have studied the geographical distribution of 
the finches, will appreciate this addition to our 
knowledge. In fact, we consider the chapter 
on ‘‘ The Alps in June” as the most interesting 
in the volume; and next to it we like the one 
on ‘*The Birds of Virgil.” Authorities are 
generally agreed that the corvus of Virgil 
was the rook; and, although most of the 
Latin writers had very vague ideas as to the 
distinctness of the different members of the 
crow tribe, we concur with the author in con- 
sidering that ‘‘the talking cornix of an amaz- 
ingly pure black” mentioned by Pliny was a 
raven —not a crow, as the word is usually 
translated in dictionaries. On the other hand, 
we think that Pliny’s ‘‘ corvus, which can be 
taught to speak, and sometimes makes its nest 
in elevated buildings,’ was not a raven, but 
more probably a jackdaw, a species which, 
although of very local distribution in Italy, cer- 
tainly nests in Rome. We have greatly enjoyed 
the perusal of this small collection of essays, and 
we are certain that those who follow our example 
will be well repaid. On one important point 
only do we disagree with the author, and that 
is in his estimate of the latest of the Wild Birds’ 
Protection Acts. Cordially sympathizing as we 
do with its intention, our decided opinion is 
that the evidence of experts, before Committee 
as well as outside Parliament, was set aside in 
deference to sundry well-meaning, but unprac- 
tical people. The consequence has been that 
the law has been brought into contempt through 
the provisions of an unworkable Act, and con- 
fusion has even been produced in the minds of 
some of our magistrates with regard to the scope 
of older and well-defined enactments. In con- 
clusion, a correspondent calls our attention to 
the Oxford Tutor being guilty of making the 
ordinary misquotation of the well-known line in 
‘ Lycidas.’ 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Dr. LEITNER does not seem to have got further 
on his reported journey to Kafiristan than Cash- 
mere, where he has been employing his leisure 
in writing a learned article on ‘ Jihad’ for the 
October number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

Mr, Alexander Carmichael, in a somewhat 
discursive article in the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, discusses the place- names of Iona. 
Iona he conceives to be a corruption of aoi uain, 
the ‘‘ green isthmus,” and in support of this 
derivation he refers to traditions and to the 
actual configuration of the sea-bottom, which 
tend to show that Iona was at one time joined 
to Mull by a low-lying, sandy isthmus. The 
same periodical publishes Prof. Laurie’s lecture 
‘On Method applied to the Teaching of Geo- 
graphy in the School,’ and a soberly written 
article on the ‘Industrial Products and Food- 
Stuffs of the Congo,’ by Mr. H. Nipperdey, 
formerly Director of Agriculture in the Congo 
State. 

The Revue de Géographie publishes a paper on 
the desiccation of the lakes of Central Asia, by 
M. Venukoff. 





fication, is none the less a good observer, en- 
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an article published by L’ Esploratore, suggest, series of 
that the tides should be utilized for the PUTO as well a 
of making Massaua the great centre of trade ang individua 
industry on the shore of the Red Sea. little late 

Dr. Bastian, the Director of the Berlin Ethno. oar 
graphical Museum, has begun the publication of marka i 
Original - Mittheilungen aus der Ethnologischer, The “P. 
Abtheilung der Kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin —_* 
(W. Spemann), which, in addition to catalogug § °° the | 
of recent acquisitions, contains quite a Variety in Dawe 
of important papers and reports sure to interest pays 
a large circle of students. Some idea of the — 
variety of contents of this periodical publication 
may be formed if we state that in Parts 1 and? 
there will be found articles of J. S. Kub ie 
on crime and punishment among the Palay Ns a 
islanders; by Dr. O. Finsch, on recent ex. Geonaca 
plorations in New Guinea and New Britain; } —. : 
Grabowski, on an ethnographical collection from 29t ae 
North Borneo; by Dr. H. von Wlislocki, on § 4 Ma 
the wedding customs of the tent-gipsies of Tran. aon ; 
sylvania; by Dr. W. Grube, on a Taoistic of ae 
collection of 1,011 pictures, recently received - Law. 
from Peking; by Dr. E. N. Ritzau, on the Th * , 
manufacture of Jutland pottery (an ancient hi " ; 
branch of industry now nearly extinct) ; and) Ni o* Ob 
Bishop Thiele, on the language of the Colorado Pari ~ 
Indians of Ecuador. og t 

The Council of the Royal Geographical Society that trial 
has just issued a ‘Report of the Proceedings J aonné le 
of the Society in reference to the Improvement Dr. H 
of Geographical Education’ (Murray), which, in | «photom 
addition to Mr. J. Scott Keltie’s report and the § umber ' 
catalogue of geographical appliances, also con- 
tains full reports on the lectures delivered in 
connexion with the exhibition by Mr. E. G, To the 
Ravenstein, Mr. J. Scott Keltie, Mr. J. Bryce, F oyion wi 
M.P., and Prof. H. N. Moseley. The steps that rt 
taken by the Council with a view to the appoint- the rem 
ment of professors of geography in the univer. to Sir Jo 
sities have not been successful. This is much in the h 
to be regretted, as reforms should begin at the experion 
fountain-head. The grant of 301. towards geo- a 
graphical lectures to be delivered as part of the Realehe ; 
Oxford University extension scheme, and the at | : 
encouragement of lectures by distinguished J 5. 5 oq 
travellers and geographers in public schools, § 0.11 to 
are mere makeshifts. The Council proposes to fy. hiouid 
continue giving prize medals for geographical had take 
proficiency in connexion with the Oxford and§ oe ponc 
Cambridge local examinations, and offers prizt J pondon 
and two scholarships, of 20/. and 10/. each, § ponoq 
pupil-teachers in their fourth year. We regret § yy. pu, 
that the Council should not have concentrated offairs oe 
its efforts upon measures calculated to raise teed | 
the standard of geographical knowledge among § pn ches 
teachers. Courses of geographical lectures tinguish 
designed for the special benefit of teaches§ 7), 1 
might prove of service, whilst prizes to pupil, J gonmit 
granted upon the reports of examiners ov} oo taing 
whom the Council has no control, are not part: # in, rosy 
cularly likely to promote the object in view. isnlare 

logy put 
THE MEANING OF THE TERM “ SPECIES” IN They co 
NATURAL HISTORY. Club of 

Great truths die; error under old forms ot ~— 
new lives always. One of the chief results 0 Dechert 
the movement begun by Charles Darwin was the Pre a 

conviction in the minds of naturalists thi ry _ 
the term “species” was applied by them to a z =_ee 
abstract conception, not to a real existence ; at > ree 
such of them as have been careful in their we Natural 
of terms have distinguished ‘ morphological’ § ““U" 
from ‘‘ physiological” species, defining the forme Bes of 
as a group of individuals resembling one al San, I 
other in a certain number of characteristic br wore 
With regard to such ‘‘species” they have iw , N 
cognized the importance of the personal equation, § | ro) 
and have not expected all their colleagues always Histor, 
to agree with them. ‘‘ Physiological specie, eis ry 
on the other hand, are groups the members sen 
which are fertile inter se, but infertile with othe Mr Ww. 
physiological species. Fiel dC) 
Put shortly, the matter has long stood thus: The 
the origin of morphological species is to be fou 4. ote 





Lieut, P. d’Amora, of the Italian navy, in 


in men’s minds, of physiological species i 
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series of changes sufficient to affect the internal 
gs well as external organs of a group of allied 
individuals. To most naturalists it will seem a 
little late in the day to state simply these ele- 
mentary truths ; their bearing on a recen* “ re- 
markable” essay will be sufficiently apparent. 
The “physiological selection” of morphological 
species is, perhaps, best comparable in its effects 
on the mind to the ‘Old Hundredth’ played 
in a minor key ; the physiological selection of 
physiological species is an expression which he 
who likes is welcome to claim as his own. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. . 

News has been received of the safe arrival at 
Grenada of the party sent to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun which is to take place on the 
99th inst. Messrs. Lockyer, Turner, Perry, 
and Maunder are to take up their stations at 
Grenville Bay and Green Island on the east side 
of Grenada, and on Carriacou, a small island to 
the north ; Messrs. Darwin, Thorpe, Schuster, 
and Lawrence at Prickly Point, Hog Island. 

The great refractor of thirty inches aperture, 
which has recently been constructed for the 
Nice Observatory by MM. Henry Fréres of 
Paris, was provisionally mounted at the begin- 
ning of the present month, and we are informed 
that trials which have been made with it *‘ ont 
donné les plus excellents résultats.” 

Dr. Huggins will contribute a paper on the 
‘Photography of the Heavens’ to the September 
number of Cassell’s Magazine. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


To the obituary notice of the late Mr. Busk 
which we published last week it may be added 
that in 1873 and 1874 he was President of 
the Anthropological Institute, in succession 
to Sir John Lubbock. That was a critical time 
in the history of the Institute, which had just 
experienced the secession of a number of 
members to form the London Anthropological 
Society ; but the duties of President were per- 
formed by Mr. Busk with so much ability and 
in so conciliatory a spirit that the secession 
came to an end, and a fund was raised sufficient 
to liquidate the heavy debts which the Institute 
had taken over from the Anthropological Society 
of London and the Ethnological Society of 
London, out of which the Institute had been 
formed. These facts may serve to show how 
Mr. Busk combined practical knowledge of 
affairs and administrative skill with the pro- 
found learning in one of the most important 
branches of anthropology by which he was dis- 
tinguished. 

The Report of the Corresponding Societies’ 
Committee of the British Association for 1885, 
contained in the portly volume just issued as 
the result of the Aberdeen meeting, gives par- 
ticulars of the original contributions to anthropo- 
logy published by local societies during the year. 
They comprise tre report to the Essex Field 
Club of the committee appointed by it to in- 
vestigate the Loughton Camp, Epping Forest ; 
the report of Mr. Bird on the work of the 
Rochester Naturalists’ Club; the Rev. J. A. 
Preston’s continued observations on the weights 
and measures of boys at Marlborough College ; 
& paper on Stanton Drew contributed by Mr. 
J. A. Tucker to the Proceedings of the Bath 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club ; 
one on the Celts and Druids, by the Rev. W. 
Beresford, read before the North Staffordshire 
Naturalists’ Field Club and Antiquarian Society ; 
five original papers, by Mr. P. M. C. Kermode 
(two), Mr. E. B. Savage (two), and Mr. F. Swin- 
nerton, contributed to the Isle of Man Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society on recent dis- 
coveries in that island; and three papers of 
the same character, by Mr. C. Elcock (two) and 
Mr. W. Gray, read before the Belfast Naturalists’ 
Field Club. 

The same volume contains the first report of 
the committee appointed for the purpose of in- 





vestigating the physical characters, languages, 
and industrial and social condition of the North- 
Western tribes of the Dominion of Canada, 
drawn up by Mr. Horatio Hale, and relating to 
the tribes composing the Blackfoot confederacy, 
as it is commonly styled, but as he says erro- 
neously, as there is no regular league or consti- 
tution binding them together, the bonds of union 
being unity of religious belief, social customs, 
and language. The work of the committee having 
been interrupted by the troubles in the North- 
West, the report is a clear and able summary of 
the knowledge at present possessed as an intro- 
duction to the further information which the 
committee hope to obtain hereafter. 

No report is published of the committee ap- 
pointed to define the racial characteristics of the 
inhabitants of the British Isles, and to obtain 
illustrative photographs with a view to their 
publication, and we believe that no report has 
been prepared for presentation at the Birming- 
ham meeting. The subject referred to this 
committee is large and comprehensive, and it 
.will tax their best faculties to deal with it com- 
pletely ; but it is most desirable that it should 
be further investigated. 








Science Gossip. 


THE committee for investigating the marine 
fauna of the south-west of Ireland have issued 
their first report, which is confined to a state- 
ment of the facts acquired, and does not enter 
on any questions of general interest. Much of 
the report has been prepared by Prof. Haddon, 
who has been assisted by Canon Norman, Profs. 
Jeffrey Bell and Herdman, and other naturalists. 
The committee have lately returned from a 
second fairly successful dredging cruise. 


Pror. A. H. Cuurcu has prepared a hand- 
book of the ‘ Food-Grains of India,’ the material 
for which was accumulated by Dr. Forbes Wat- 
son, whose papers were placed in Prof. Church’s 
hands by the India Office. This work will be 
published immediately for the Science and Art 
Department by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Mr. G. H. Kinauan publishes in the Journal 
of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland, 
Vol. VII. Part I., New Series, a paper ‘On the 
Canadian Archean or Pre-Cambrian Rocks ; 
with a Comparison with some of the Irish Meta- 
morphic Rocks,’ which is of considerable in- 
terest, especially the observations on foliation, 
or the structure induced by metamorphism, and 
some other phenomena connected therewith. The 
examples being confined to Ireland, where this 
action has been minutely studied, are of especial 
value. ‘Notes on the Coal-Seams of the 
Leinster and Tipperary Coal-fields,’ by the same 
geologist, will be found in this journal. 


Tue death is announced of the well-known 
German mathematician Prof. Snell, of Jena. 


Tue Agricultural Statistics of the Colony of 
Victoria for the year ending March Ist, 1886, 
have been received. We regret the falling off 
in the production of wheat in the year 1886 
in comparison with that of the two preceding 
years. 

Mr. R. L. J. Evtery, F.R.S., Government 
Astronomer, sends the Monthly Record of 
observations taken at the Melbourne Observa- 
tory in February, 1886. From this we learn 
that the mean of the barometer for summer— 
December-February — was 29°992 inches, the 
mean temperature for the same period being 
65°°2. 

Tue meteorological returns from the six 
observatories of India for February, 1886, have 
been received. 

M. F. Perrier described to the Académie des 
Sciences on the 25th of July the meteorological 
station of Aigoual, about seven*y kilométres from 
the station established in the * lain by the Agri- 
cultural School of Montpellier, the two stations 





being in optical communication with each other. 





He fully describes the apparatus at present in 
use in the new observatory. 

Pror. CHANDLER Roserts-AvusTEN, F.R.S., 
will give at the Birmingham meeting of the 
British Association the popular Saturday even- 
ing lecture, the subject of which will be ‘The 
Colours of Metals and Alloys.’ 

Carr. O. E. Micuasz tis brings to a conclusion 
in the August number of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute his memoir ‘ On the Applica- 
tion of Electricity to the Development of Marks- 
manship.’ He describes with great clearness 
the chronoscopes of Wheatstone, of Henry, and 
of Schultz, Naver’s and Vignotti’s electro- 
ballistic pendulums, and several approved chrono- 
graphs, all of which are illustrated by woodcuts. 
The author shows that by the proper use of 
these instruments ‘‘he can now ascertain the 
velocity of his powder as easily and as surely 
as an apothecary weighs the ingredients of a 
prescription.” 








FINE ARTS 


—¥_o— 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS."—DORE'S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pone a few days befure he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 

. New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the torium,’ ‘ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem.’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








Scotland in Pagan Times. — The Bronze and 
Stone Ages. By Joseph Anderson, LL.D. 
The Rhind Lectures in Archeology for 
1882. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

Tus is the concluding volume of lectures 

delivered by Dr. Anderson as Rhind Lec- 

turer in connexion with the Society of 

Antiquaries of Scotland. The previous 

volumes were devoted to the remains and 

relics of the early Celtic Church; the 

Christian Celtic monuments and metal work, 

not necessarily ecclesiastical; and the remains 

and relics of the iron age; and the present 
volume is illustrative of the bronze and stone 
ages. The method of investigation which he 
has ably conducted throughout these twenty- 
four lectures, in considering the condition 
and culture of the people of Scotland, is the 
best that a master mind could have devised. 

He has carried the investigation back 

‘from the historic to the prehistoric, from 

the well known to the less known, from the 

comparatively recent to the regions of ex- 
treme antiquity.” These lectures are so 
excellent, and shed so much light upon the 
antiquities of his native country, that they 
are deserving of the highest praise. When, 
however, the domain of history has been 
traversed, and that of the prehistoric period 
has been entered, a door is opened to 
criticism, and there are some conclusions 
in the last three lectures of the volume 
which are not so satisfactory as we could 
desire. We are induced to say this because 
it is clear that Dr. Anderson’s classification 
of some of the megalithic monuments is in 
some measure based upon the evidence of 
other authors. He divides these monuments 
into four distinct classes: 1. Large cairns 
which enclose chambers, and belong to the 
stone age; 2. Small cairns which enclose 
cists, and belong to the bronze age, both 
kinds being contained within a ring of 
monoliths ; 3. Horned cairns of a long form ; 

4. Groups of standing stones set in rows. 

It is to his subdivision of class 2 that we 

take exception. He considers that the first 

two classes are composite structures consist- 
ing of a cairn and a stone circle, and his 
theory is that when the encircling ring is 





composed of small stones the cairn is large, 
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and when the encircling ring is composed of 
large stones the cairn is small. In the former 
case he says that the cairn is the principal 
object, and the stone circle its subordinate 
adjunct. The following quotations explain 
his theory in his own words :— 


** We have already seen that when the circle 
is associated with a cisted cairn, which is a struc- 
tural form of a lower type than the chambered 
form, the circle always appears as the principal 
member.” 

The italics are ours. 


“Tt appears that the circular stone setting, 

which originally arose as an adjunct to the 
chambered cairns of the stone age, acquired its 
dignity and importance in the subsequent period 
by the degradation of the cairn structure which 
it encircled, and came at last to stand alone as 
the most distinguishing and characteristic mark 
of a bronze age burial.” 
What evidence is there to favour this theory? 
Our opinion is that no such evidence exists, 
for the following reasons. (a) It is taken 
for granted that the monuments, in the form 
in which they now appear, are in their pris- 
tine condition, which is an indefensible 
assumption. No allowance is made for de- 
molition caused by treasure-seekers, or for 
the convenient quarries for road-mending 
and building materials which these cairns 
have presented to farmers and others in 
past times. (4) Inaccurate observations 
and descriptions of the monuments by 
others have been accepted without ques- 
tion. (c) It is an assumption that the 
encircling stone setting is an adjunct to the 
cairn, and that the magnitude of these mono- 
liths is subordinate to the magnitude of the 
cairns. This theory may appear satisfactory 
to readers who are unacquainted with the 
subject, but has no foundation in fact, as 
we shall demonstrate presently. (d) And 
lastly, it is a delusion that the monolithic 
circie came to stand alone as a distinguishing 
eharacteristic, because ample evidence may 
be advanced to negative the idea. 

Our space is too limited for the purpose 
of establishing all these objections. We 
will, therefore, direct the attention of our 
readers to those stated under 4 and c, because 
these will substantiate what has been said 
above respecting the unsatisfactory theory 
of Dr. Anderson. He has depended too 
much upon what investigators of the en- 
closed areas have written, and has been 
misled by their having failed to notice, or 
to mention, the remains of the cairns in 
many instances. Let us take the monument 
of Sunhoney, in the parish of Midmar, 
Aberdeenshire, as one of many examples 
which might be adduced. There is no men- 
tion of the remains of a cairn which covered 
the grave, yet these remains are evident 
enough, and the base of the cairn is very 
distinctly marked. If the theory of Dr. 
Anderson were supported by this monument, 
we should have a ring of colossal stones 
enclosing a scarcely perceptible cairn. But 
what do we find?—a ring consisting of 
eleven monoliths, the tallest of which is 
only 7 ft. 8 in., and the remainder varying 
considerably in height, and ranging from 
6 ft. 9 in. down to 3 ft. 10in.; and the cairn 
in a deplorably dismantled condition. If 
the intention of the constructors was to give 
a dignity and importance to the circle, they 
did not succeed. It might be shown that 
there are many other “ composite structures” 





in Aberdeenshire and in the adjoining 
county of Kincardine which do not support 
the theory. Has it not occurred to Dr. 
Anderson that the magnitude of the stones de- 
pended upon the locality, and that wherelarge 
stones were found without difficulty they were 
brought into requisition and used as far as 
they would serve, and where they could not 
be found near at hand small ones were em- 
ployed? Had the builders wished to give an 
imposing appearance to the circle, would they 
not have searched for and brought suitable 
stones from a distance? And is it not the 
case that not one of the encircling rings is 
evidence of the erectors’ unequivocal inten- 
tion to make it the conspicuous feature? The 
stones are invariably of very unequal sizes, 
dwindling down from lofty to diminutive 
ones in the same circle. 

This volume is profusely illustrated with 
very excellent woodcuts and lithographs of 
sepulchral urns, weapons, and implements. 








Field’s Chromotography : a Treatise on Colours 
and Pigments for the Use of Artists. Modern- 
ized by J. 8S. Taylor. Illustrated. (Winsor 
& Newton.) 


Tus is a well-pianned adaptation of the 
valuable and original work of Field. No 
doubt only a minority of artists care to 
know the principles which guide the designer 
in colour, and vouchsafe to master the lead- 
ing facts about the character and uses of the 
pigments they employ. Still, Mr. Taylor 
relied too much on the simplicity of painters 
when he wrote, ‘‘ By luminosity artists often 
mean richness of tint, and would certainly 
be surprised to hear that a colour [ pigment? ] 
by admixture with white is diminished in 
purity.” We should be surprised to hear 
that any artist was surprised to hear of this 
fact, although it is undoubtedly true that 
technical nomenclature is extremely loose 
as well as shifting. As to tone, for instance, 
it is unquestionable that many men who 
ought to know better confound it with light 
and dark. On the other hand, in untechnical 
writers astonishing nonsense is commonly 
found about tone, a term which is used in 
half a dozen senses, and causes would-be 
critics to blunder almost as wonderfully as 
when they commit themselves to that terrible 
pitfall ‘‘ chiaroscuro.” It will help dilettanti 
to quote the following definition of ‘Tone. 
—By the ‘tone’ of a colour we mean its 
brightness or luminosity, ¢.¢., the total 
quantity of light it sends to the eye, irre- 
spective of the optical composition of that 
light. Colours, according to their greater or 
smaller luminosity, are described as respec- 
tively lighter or darker in tone.” A true 
recognition of the tonality or tone-schemes 
of pictures is a faculty indispensable to the 
engraver. 

Much common sense, but no recondite 
knowledge nor any theory, is to be found 
in Mr. Taylor’s remarks on the mixture of 
colours apart from the mixture of pigments. 
The method is best illustrated by the use of 
the well-known colour-top. Maxwell’s discs 
supply another method of an extremely 
ingenious and simple kind, popular with 
boys at play without an idea of what they 
are about. What Mr. Taylor calls ‘‘ Miles’, 
or the Artistic Method,” we know nothing of 
under the former name; but every painter 
illustrates its application when he places 





spots or thin lines (as in stippling or hatch. 
ing) of different colours close together. 
The richness of the colours of many pre. 
cious stones depends entirely on a similg 
agglomeration of tints in spots, lines, o 
films. Every colourist, from Titian 
Sir John Millais, has judiciously op. 
ployed this method of developing wha 
artists call ‘‘ broken colour.” Mr. Ruskin’; 
remark in his ‘Elements of Drawing’ 
that ‘‘ breaking one colour in small points 
through or over another is the mog 
important of all processes in good moder 
oil and water-colour painting,” might be 
applied to more than one old master. The 
wide distinction between gray and grey in art 
is carefully pointed out by Mr. Taylor, and 
will astonish those geniuses who suppose itis 
merely a matter of spelling. ‘‘ Grey is com. 
posed only of black and white; the term 
gray is, in art, applied to any broken colour 
of a cool hue, and therefore belongs to 
the class of chromatic colours.” It is to the 
latter artists refer when they speak of the 
ys in a picture. 

The following definitions are neat, and 
close enough for all practical purposes:— 
‘‘ Tone=Absolute quantity of positive colour. 
sensation, irrespective of its chromatic or 
achromatic character. Zint= Relative quantity 
of positive achromatic and chromatic sen- 
sation. Hue Quality of achromatic colour. 
sensation.”” The above may be taken as 
fair examples of the scientific portion of 
this book. It will be seen that this 
book differs widely from the writings of 
M. Chevreul and other modern observers. 
It is a fact not without an amusing element 
that the name of Goethe, once considered 
a prophet in respect to the scientific theory 
of colour, does not once occur in this volume. 
The nonsense the great German permitted 
himself to promulgate on a subject in which 
he blundered without intermission so long 
as he dealt with it demanded something 
more than contemptuous silence. 

On pigments the author is well informed, 
and without going out of his depth he sup- 
plies much useful information in a manner 
likely to be useful to amateurs. Mr. Taylor 
was rather masterful when he wrote of the 
permanence of pigments that it should be 
regarded as the sine gud non. Without itall 
other qualifications put together are of no 
account with the artist who values his repu- 
tation. The characteristics and peculiarities, 
bad and good, of the pigments mostly in 
vogue nowadays—a much more numerous 
body than Titian commanded—are carefully 
and well described and illustrated. We could 
notspeak so highly of zinc white as Mr. Taylor 
does; it is bad for general use, because not 
only does it possess inferior body to flake 
white, but it is comparatively cold and lacks 
the luminosity of its rival. The remark on 
gamboge that if rightly used it may betrusted 
is correct; the same may be said for what is 
stated about the varieties of vermilion, includ- 
ing Field’s orange vermilion. Field told the 
writer of these lines that the secret of his sut- 
cess in preparing pure, delicate, and Iustrous 
pigments, vermilions, chromes, and ultra 
marines, was the care he expended in wash 
ing the crude pigments of commerce. We 
doubt if carmine, if used with oil and varnish, 
is a desirable pigment; it is better without 
oil, and used with copal varnish may be trusted 
for a considerable time—much longer that 
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its reputation would seem to warrant. On 
madder carmine and rose madder what is 
said is correct. It is wise, let us add, to 
eliminate as much as possible of the oil with 
which these pigments are ground, and sub- 
stitute copal. Our experience of aureolin is 
somewhat less favourable than that of the 
author; but much depends on the manufac- 
ture of this pigment. 

It is a delicate euphemism to say that 
“mummy is a bituminous product mixed with 
animal remains.” ‘The fact is that mummy 
is neither more nor less than your ancient 
Egyptian, his bones, his bandages, bitumen, 
andall ground up with oil. Pharaoh is sold 
for balsams, and his subjects serve the 
purposes of painters. It resembles as- 
phaltum in its general qualities, except 
that, probably owing to admixture of linen 
fibre, or the complete desiccation time has 
effected, the mineral oil of the ancient 
bitumen has disappeared, so that mummy 
is not quite so liable to crack or move on 
the canvas. 








Memoir of John Dobson of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with some Account of the Revival of Architecture 
in the North of England. By M. J. Dobson. 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.)—Mr. John Dobson 
died one-and-twenty years ago, and one is in- 
dined to think that his daughter might have 
published this account of his life and works 
sooner if she wished to rescue his name from that 
oblivion which is the lot of all but a few provincial 
architects. But if tardily paid, this tribute is 
by no means deficient in affectionate apprecia- 
tion, and is as creditable to the biographer as 
toher father. It is written in that old-fashioned 
genteel style which does not go deeply into 
the character of the man, and is inconsis- 
tent with real criticism of his labours. Dob- 
son was what his daughter calls ‘‘a pioneer of 
Gothic” architecture—that is to say, he was one 
of the few who, born in the last century, attained 
toso much knowledge of medizval design as 
made them venture to “restore” churches, 
castles, and houses; he knew enough about 
Gothic design to sympathize with its dignity, 
beauty, and grace, and he meant no harm in 
rehabilitating antiquity. While a pupil in the 
office of Mr. Stephenson, a builder of Newcastle, 
he devoted some time to learning drawing from 
Mr. Boniface Moss, as Miss Dobson has it. It 
should be ‘‘ Mus” or ‘‘ Muss,” a once well- 
known teacher. He had among his fellow pupils 
John Martin and his brother the Lifeguardsman 
(not the mischievous lunatic who set fire to York 
Minster). In 1810, ‘ before commencing his 
profession, however, he resolved to seek the in- 
struction of John Varley, the father of English 
water-colour drawing, and with this view he 
proceeded to London. On his arrival he found 
the realization of his wishes attended with 
greater difficulty than he anticipated. Varley 
declined to be troubled with young pupils, and 
at first declared that he could not spare even 
halfan hour. Observing, however, the intense 





disappo‘ntment of the youth, he at last consented 
to give him lessons at five in the morning, his 
time during the day being fully occupied. This 
concession, made at some inconvenience, marked 
the recognition of a kindred spirit. The master 
soon perceived the uncommon qualities of his 
pupil, and not only agreed to give him daily 
instruction, but invited him to stay in his house, 
aud would hardly part with him when, six 
weeks later, suitable lodgings were found. A 
autual esteem sprung up which continued 
in after life. Varley and his pupil worked all 
tay together, but, curious to relate, the labours 
of the master were interrupted from time to 
time to calculate nativity and draw the horo- 
ope of some lady of fashion, for Varley was an 


style the professor of what he called zodiacal 
physiognomy ‘‘an amateur astrologer” is an 
unkind cut, but the unkindness is uninten- 
tional on Miss Dobson’s part. ‘‘ Lighter 
moments” is another piece of satire. If John 
Varley believed seriously in anything it was 
in his own power to read his trigons, which un- 
doubtedly yielded some very remarkable pre- 
dictions. If Miss Dobson had before her the 
painter’s ‘Treatise on Zodiacal Physiognomy,’ 
1828, with illustrations etched by John Linnell, 
which is now on our table, she would not 
talk about ‘‘ lighter moments.” Varley prac- 
tised upon his young pupil something like the 
wizardry in which Blake was a proficient. Thus, 
“ One of Varley’s pictures, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, was a monument of their friendship. 
It was styled ‘Dobson’s Dream.’ This sketch, 
with its airy landscape, buildings, woods, and 
water, was actually composed by the great master 
from the pencil outline noted down by the 
dreamer with wonderful accuracy on waking.” 
In this Miss Dobson is mistaken ; John Varley 
exhibited no such picture. In London Dobson 
formed friendships with Turner, William Hunt, 
Mulready, West, R. Smirke, and Prof. Donald- 
son. While describing her father’s extensive 
practice as an architect, engineer, and restorer, 
Miss Dobson illustrates in the most ingenuous 
manner the extent of her admiration for him. 
According to her, not only did he contribute 
much to elevate the public taste in the North, 
but he initiated a great many important opera- 
tions which mankind has till now believed to be 
as old as the time of Vitruvius, or even older. 
It was he, she thinks, who devised ventilation on 
the ground level to prevent dry rot in timber and 
near the earth ; it was he who devised what are 
now known as hollow walls ; he roofed with glass 
the interior quadrangle of Wallington Hall, a 
seat of the Trevelyans ; he underpinned Lambton 
Castle, which coal-miners had put in peril by 
driving galleries through the knoll on which it 
stands; he rebuilt the ponderous tower of the 
church at Houghton-le-Spring, by ‘‘ carrying 
the superincumbent mass on wooden centres” 
while new pillars were built; he studied the 
Welsh Edwardian castles as models for prison 
architecture. ‘‘In his anxiety to make those 
designs complete,” we are told, “he actually 
sought the advice of more than one burglar 
of celebrity, and he gained some hints from 
those gentlemen which were calculated to 
frustrate their most brilliant feats for the 
future.” Dobson, with or without the aid of 
burglars of experience and intelligence, built 
the gaols at Morpeth, Carlisle, Netherton, and 
Newcastle. It may be justly claimed for him that 
in the last-named edifice he devised the system of 
radiating wings, with the keeper's house in the 
centre, where, like a spider sitting in the middle 
of his web, he watched his charges with incom- 
parable advantages. Doubtless Newcastle Gaol 
is a masterpiece in its way. It was begun in 
1823. In fact, Mr. Dobson did an immense 
amount of work, and this volume concludes with 
a copious list of his labours. 

Amonc the few series of book illustrations 
developing most of the highest qualities of de- 
sign, humour, energy, and draughtsmanship that 
this century has produced, none holds a surer 
place than that which, with an invention so 
copious that it seems inexhaustible, Herr 
Adolphe Menzel made for the ‘(uvres de 
Frédéric le Grand.’ Made in 1843 as a comple- 

ment to the other series by the same artist which 

adorn F. Kugler’s popular biography of the Prus- 

sian king (Leipzig, 1840), the designs for the 

‘CEuvres’ are incomparable in their way—‘‘a 

monument of art of the first order,” as they have 

been rightly called. In fact, it may fairly be said 

that the military life was never so amply glorified 

before. The designs are all the more precious 

because they are not a mere succession of 

martial figures and warlike incidents, but form 


turesque they are, wealthy in anecdote, and in 
character, perhaps, in Germany—where huge 
series of designs are produced with a frequency 
characteristic of the Teuton mind, which loves 
the ordered development of thoughts in art 
almost as warmly as a copious series of literary 
volumes—the most wealthy that has been pro- 
duced. Their immense popularity—if popularity 
can be attributed to a book the rarity of which 
forbade its wide diffusion—attests the German 
estimate of Prof. Menzel’s masterpieces. They 
were executed on wood, and cut by Herren O. 
Vogel, A. Vogel, F. Unzelmann, and H. Miiller. 
The book for which they were prepared was con- 
fided by Frederic William IV. to the Berlin 
Academy, and that body performed its office 
with extraordinary care. With it were, in addi- 
tion to the woodcuts, a certain number of en- 
gravings on copper. The book was not intended 
to be sold ; it was issued in a superb style; on 
it all the resources of the paper-maker, ink- 
maker, printer, and binder were exhausted in 
order to produce volumes worthy to be given to 
royal personages, public libraries, and specially 
selected men of distinction. It consists of thirt 
large volumes in quarto, in the text of whic 
the designs of Herr Menzel, two hundred in 
number, were intercalated. Begun in the 
summer of 1843, the vast work was not com- 
plete till the Christmas of 1849. It was soon 
found that the illustrations, numerous as they 
were, were lost in the stupendous mass of letter- 
press, a great part of which lapse of time had 
made absolutely unreadable to all but pas- 
sionate devotees and historical students of a 
robust character. The original woodcuts were 
therefore afterwards formed into an edition 
without the text, and published by subscription 
four years ago, three hundred copies only being 
printed. The subscription was not less than 
151. Copies are seldom or ever in the market. 
We do not know how the subscribers may like 
the information, but before us now lie two hand- 
somely printed volumes, in villainous bindings, 
containing all the cuts in impressions taken, no 
doubt, from clichés which are not much inferior 
to those before issued, and the price is com- 
paratively small. The publishers are MM. H. 
Grevel & Co. 

Old Stone Crosses in the Vale of Clwyd and 
neighbouring Parishes. By the Rev. E. Owen. 
Illustrated. (Quaritch. )—In some parts of Wales 
the phrase ‘‘ he is under his cross” is a pretty 
common substitute for ‘‘he is dead.” The practice 
had, till quite recently, been confined to the poor, 
who, of necessity, use wooden crosses ; but it isa 
remnant of a very old custom. Lately, as every- 
body knows, the well-to-do have revived the 
custom, and crosses enough have been placed in 
churchyards to make us think ourselves on the 
Continent. Of the old stone crosses which are to 
be found in the beautiful vale Mr. Owen has 
produced a record. A great number of them 
have disappeared even within the memory of 
the living; there were still more in Pennant’s 
time ; and between that and the Reformation 
countless examples must have perished. Of late 
the “restoring” parson has abolished or shifted 
many of them. Quite in our own time Prof. 
Westwood saw many crosses in churchyards 
which have gone for ever. At Dyserth he noticed 
two crosses, one of which has since then been 
destroyed, while about the other, which is 
enriched with Anglo-Saxon (i.e., Early Roman- 
esque) strap-work, a false legend, destroying its 
history and confusing its meaning, has already 
gathered. It is one of the finest in North 
Wales, but not to be compared with the magni- 
ficent one still standing in Nevern church- 
yard, near Fishguard, in South Wales. With 
crosses of minor interest the Vale of Clwyd 
is peculiarly well supplied, and thus it is 
fortunate that so careful an antiquary as Mr. 
Owen has taken notes of what remain, and 
gathered notices and traditions connected with 
crosses that are lost. A cross at Croes Ati, 
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seen by Pennant, has vanished to mend a road 


or serve as a gate-post. It stood in the parish 
of Pentre, in Flint, and gave its name to the 
hundred, as mentioned in Doomsday, the Hun- 
dred of Atis-Cross. The stem of the church- 
yard cross at Hen-llan now holds a lamp for the 
guidance of church-goers in winter. At Llanar- 
mon-yn-Tal a cross serves to hold a sundial which 
is in itself an antiquity, and bears the apt in- 
scription, “ Mal yr Awr yn dyfod” (“As the 
Hour is coming’). The stem seems to be of 
the fourteenth century, and certainly it was not 
the first cross at Llanarmon. The churchyard 
there is nearly circular, a form common in 
many parts of Wales, and, if we remember 
right, in Cornwall. It probably preserves the 
original shape of the site ; the roads in these 
cases generally go round the sacred enc osures. 
The dedication to St. Germanus, or Garmon, ex- 
plains the name of the above-mentioned church 
and parish. An example of the formation of myth 
is afforded by this church. A recumbent figure 
of an ecclesiastic, and of no extraordinary anti- 
quity, is reputed to represent the tutelary saint 
who won the Alleluiah Victory over the “ Picts 
and Saxons”! It probably represents Abbot 
John (Lloyd) of Valle Crucis, a prelate of the 
sixteenth century. Most of the old crosses 
remaining on the banks of the Clwyd date from 
the fourteenth century. At Bryn-Eglwys(Church 
Hill) Mr. Owen noticed, in 1878, the base and 
steps of the churchyard cross, which were re- 
moved by the parish clerk without the knowledge 
of the vicar. At Cerrig-y-Drudion is a good 
crucifix of the fifteenth century. A portion of the 
base is inscribed with a sixteenth century verse 
in Latin, with a chronograph Mr. Owen does 
not seem to have noticed. The finest cross in 
North Wales is at Maen-y-Chwyfan, near 
Mostyn. It is mentioned by the seventeenth 
century antiquary E Liwyd in his notes on 
Camden. It probably refers to St. Cwyfan, of 
the seventh century, and contains strap-work. 
At Penmon, in Anglesey, isa similar cross. The 
Maen-y-Chwyfan cross bears animals and the 
figure of a man with extended arms in relief, 
and, though ruder, resembles the examples at 
Nevern and in Scotland, Ireland, and Man, and 
Bishop Acea’s cross, c. 740. It is so important 
that it ought to be protected by a low wall. In 
addition to his notes on crosses, Mr. Owen 
has supplied no end of curious memoranda, 
gathered orally, and preserving fast-dying tradi- 
tions. They refer to all sorts of matters, 
manners, customs, and events, such as church 
ales, ball-playing in churchyards, church seats 
(see “Gwyddelwern”’), masons’ marks (see “ Llan- 
nefydd”), singing, bell-ringing, fighting, con- 
secration crosses (see ‘‘ Llanasa’’), north-side 
burials, suicides (see ‘‘Llanelidan’’), and the 
church tongs, an implement for the expulsion 
of unruly dogs from church. It was really a 
large pair of wooden tongs, and it was used to 
grip an offending quadruped by the neck or 
a leg without risk to the beadle. Examples, 
much bitten by dogs, exist at Llanynys, Gyffyl- 
liog, and at Clodock. At the ‘‘ restoration ” of 
Darwen Church in 1857 the dog-tongs, which 
had escaped the Vandals till then, disappeared. 
At one time every Welsh church and many a 
Scottish kirk possessed one. An excellent index 
and many good illustrations and plans complete 
this book, which we can cordially recommend. 
Inventaire des Richesses d’Art de la France: 
Musées d’ Angers. (Paris, Plon, Nourrit & Co.) 
—This octavo of 450 closely printed pages in 
double columns belongs to a series of catalogues 
now in course of publication under the auspices 
of a commission appointed to take a census of 
all the works of art in France. Such a series, 
when complete, will not only prevent pilfering, 
but it will offer unexampled facilities to an in- 
vader of taste and learning for enriching his collec- 
tions on the other side of the Rhine. During the 
Directory’s tenure of power charge was given to a 
certain committee that they should take possession 
and safeguard all the pictures, drawings, minia- 





tures, sculptures, diamonds, &c., on which they 
could lay their hands in the convents and hétels 
of the dispossessed clergy and emigrants. At 
Paris the Petits-Augustins was appointed as a 
receptacle of all the art-treasures of the capital. 
Similar depositories were formed in each of the 
departments. For Maine-et-Loire the church 
of St. Serge at Angers was appointed. As 
it happened, however, the ‘‘conveying” was 
performed in a very irregular manner, and a 
great number disappeared, owing to the neglect, 
or worse, of the ‘‘Conservateurs”—there is 
a touch of humour in the title—who permitted 
many things to be stolen or lost which the 
citizens of Angers, for example, would rejoice to 
find in this catalogue. Nevertheless, St. Serge 
obtained enough good things to make it worth 
the while of the department to demand that the 
city should wall up all the entrances of the 
church. This was done; but when Saumur 
was taken by the Chouans, a panic seized 
Angers, and, in the middle of the ‘‘boule- 
versement général,” the “ Conservateurs” re- 
ceived orders to transfer the spoils of the 
chateaux and convents to other places. While this 
was being done the Chouans arrived with cannon, 
and there was, or was said to have been, a con- 
siderable dispersion of books, pictures, medals, 
and small portable articles of all sorts. Ulti- 
mately, however, a great many things were got 
together. A Deputy from Maine-et-Loire to the 
Conseil des Cing-Cents, Couillion by name, in- 
duced his colleagues and others to found the 
museum at Angers, so that by the beginning of 
Prairial, Ann. VII, or May, 1799, a large body 
of works were in the city. After this, many 
disputes—the record of which as given here does 
not, as some one said, ‘‘ taste like justice in the 
mouth ”—occurred with the heirs of the Marquis 
Evillard de Livois, who had possessed a collec- 
tion of nearly four hundred paintings, variously 
valued from 70,000 livres to 31,000 odd francs, a 
considerable number of which were in the Musée. 
It grew rapidly in later days. It was augmented 
largely by the gifts of the illustrious townsman 
David d’Angers, who bestowed original sculp- 
tures, studies, and casts from nearly all his 
sculptures. A Musée Archéologique was founded 
in 1841, and followed by the Cabinet Turpin, 
the Bibliothéque Municipale, and a museum of 
natural history. Unlike our struggling museums 
in the provinces, Angers has covered itself with 
glory by publishing catalogues of value before 
that now before us was thought of; they are 
seven in number, and deserve praise on many 
grounds. Of course, no provincial museum in 
England is fit to be named in the same day 
with that of Angers. It contains, besides an 
incomparable collection of the works of one of 
the greatest of French sculptors—the like of 
which exists in England only in the Flax- 
man Gallery attached to University College, 
London—French pictures by Antigna, Aligna, 
Boucher, Le Brun, Chardin, Chintreuil, Cogniet, 
De Curzon, J. L. David, Feyen - Perren, 
J. H. Flandrin, Fragonard, Gérard, Girodet 
(dated 1788 and a gift of the State), Greuze, 
Gros, Guérin, Hennequin, Hersent, Ingres 
(‘dipe et le Sphinx,’ a repetition of the pic- 
ture in the Louvre), Lancret, Lenepveu, Le 
Poittevin, De Loutherbourg, Luminais, Maig- 
nan, J. B. Regnault, and Vernet. The Italian 
pictures comprise, besides copies admitted to 
be such, a Guerand or two, a Domenichino, a 
Giunta Pisano, and a repetition from the Demi- 
doff Collection of Raphael’s ‘Holy Family’ at 
the Escurial. The Spanish and Low Country 
schools seem to be better represented than any 
other, except the French. The Musée St. Jean 
occupies the large vaulted hall of the ancient 
Hospital of St. John, which was partly con- 
structed by our Henry II. as Count of Anjou. 
The second edition of the catalogue (1870) 
contains 3,000 entries, and these describe 
works of art as well as antiquities of all ages 
and many countries. The authorities of ancient 
Anjou, so far from resting on their laurels as 
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collectors because their province has been 
divided into two departments, seem to rejcicg 
in adding to the public collections. Numeroy 
additions were made while this ‘ Inventairg: 
was preparing, and they are duly described, 








ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—CHEstTER 
MEETING. 


In the early days of the Institute a successfy} 
meeting was held within the walls of the City of 
the Legions, but it was a success of an entire} 
different kind from that which has awaited the 
visitors to the present. The railway system 
was then very imperfect. It was difficult to 
reach Chester in those days from points which 
are now easy of access. Features of interest 
have in the interval passed away. We do not 
wish to call to mind who should bear the blame, 
but it is sad to know that within the last few 
years the grand Perpendicular tower of St, 
John’s Church has been allowed to fall. We 
have been told that a comparatively small sum 
would have saved it; now repair is impossible, 
The citizens, on the other hand, point with pride 
to the town hall, a not ungraceful modern build. 
ing, and the new museum, which was opened 
but a few days ago. 

Tuesday, August 10th._—The proceedings began 
by a meeting in the town hall, the Duke of 
Westminster in the chair, at which addresses 
were presented by the Mayor and Corporation 
and the local historical society. After the conclu- 
sion of the meeting the members of the Institute 
and friends from the city and neighbourhood 
walked around the walls. Chester is the only 
English city which has its wails in a perfect 
condition. At York, though much of the highest 
interest is preserved, the circuit is broken and 
a great blank space intervenes, or rather a 
space not blank, but covered for the most part 
with ugly houses, which have not, we have been 
told, even the negative merit of being comfort- 
able dwellings. 

The walls of Chester cannot compare in 
massiveness with those of York, but their com- 
pleteness adds much to their interest. As to 
their date conflicting opinions have been held. 
The older antiquaries had little hesitation in re- 
garding parts, at least, of them as Roman. That 
they are on the Roman outlines may be regarded 
as certain, but we have seen no masonry which 
can reasonably be attributed to an earlier date 
than the Middle Ages. At two points far 
apart large blocks of sandstone project. 
Some of these had, when first exposed, frag- 
ments of Roman mortar adhering to them. 
This is, at least, evidence that they had formed 
part of a Roman building. Though we may 
not connect the walls with the Roman Legions, 
they have witnessed much that has gone to the 
making of England—a border town in the days 
when the Welsh were unpleasant neighbours, and 
a city the possession of which was contended for by 
both parties in our great civil war. An episode in 
this last conflict is commemorated by an inscrip- 
tion. It seems to be quite modern, but possiblyre- 
places one put upsoon after the Restoration. It 
is in these words: ‘‘ King Charles stood on this 
tower Sept. 24, 1645, and saw his army de- 
feated on Rowton Moor.” In a triangular 
garden near one of the towers of the city wall 
which does not seem to have suffered much from 
restoration, are the pillars of a Roman hypo- 
caust which was found in Bridge Street. As 
they must have perished if permitted to remain 
where they were discovered, they have been set 
up here to show the method of construction of 
the floors of a Roman house of the better class. 
Near it are the bases and fragments of shafts 
which have been found in several parts of the 
city. The church of St. Mary-super-Montem, 
or St. Mary de Custro, is a late Perpendicular, 
two-aisled building, the aisles extending to the 
end of the choir. In the north aisle is a well- 
preserved Jacobean monument to Sir Edmund 
Gamul and his wife. The two recumbent effigies 
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are interesting as examples of costume. A boy 
kneels at the foot of the lady, in the place where 
a lion or a hound would have been in more 
remote days. Near to this is the monument of 
Sir Philip Oldfield, an effigy at full length. Sir 
Philip rests on one arm, and beneath the table 
on which he lies is an incised skeleton, in exactly 
the same position as the figure above. Four 
little kneeling figures clad in armour represent 
the knight’s sons ; they bear armorial shields of 
their own arms impaling those of their respective 
wives. At the west end of the tomb is a small 
projection, on which kneel the two daughters of 
the house. 

From St. Mary’s the party adjourned to the 
newly built Grosvenor Museum, in which are 
preserved most of the Roman inscriptions which 
have been found at Chester and the neighbour- 
hood. Many of them are in bad condition, but 
one, an altar, found in Eastgate in 1861, is worthy 
of especial notice from the fact that the lettering 
and ornaments are as perfect as when new. It 
is to the genius of a centuria of the twentieth 
legion. On one side are carved in relief the 
sacrificial axe and knife. It has been suggested 
by the honorary curator of the museum that the 
excellent preservation of this relic is due to its 
having been purposely buried, perhaps to pre- 
serve it from desecration. One of the larger 
rooms of the museum is occupied by a loan col- 
lection of pictures, many of which are note- 
worthy. Among them we observed three by 
D. G. Rossetti. 

In the evening Mr. E. A. Freeman opened 
the Historical Section. The learned historian 
pointed out the marked contrast there is be- 
tween the land of which Lewes was the centre 
and Chester. Deva—the city of the Legions— 
was conquered by Ethelfrith, the destroyer, and 
left a waste place like unto Anderida, whose 
shattered walls yet speak eloquently to those 
who know their language of the savagery of the 
unchristianized Teuton. Waste Chester re- 
mained for ages an enclosure of vast Roman 
walls, with none to dwell therein except the wolf 
and the fox. From its capture in a.p. 605 until 
907 we get no glimpse of it; the place was 
desolate. It was no longer Deva or Chester, 
but simply a chester—a place in which during the 
incursion of the Danes we find a body of these 
marauders taking shelter and successfully hold- 
ing out against their Saxon pursuers. In after 
time Chester, now once more a flourishing city, 
made itself famous as being the last place in 
England which held out against the Norman 
conqueror. Not until Chester had fallen was 
Duke William in reality as well as in name king 
of the English. 

Wednesday, August 11th.—The archeologists 
went by railway to Llangollen, from which 
place they were conveyed in many carriages 
to the ruins of Valle Crucis Abbey, a Cis- 
tercian house founded in or about 1200 by 
Madog ap Gruffydd Maelor, lord of Dinas 
Bran. The whole of the church is a ruin, but 
the chancel and transepts are pretty entire. 
The walls and arcades of the nave have been 
destroyed, but sufficient remains for the plan to 
bemade out. The eastern gable is entire ; it con- 
tains three early Decorated two-light windows, 
with a very fine wheel-window above them. 
The southern transept is the earliest part of the 
building in point of style, presenting clearly 
marked Transition-Norman features. It is not 
probable, however, that there is much difference 
in date between it and the rest of the church. 
The whole seems to have been built at about 
the same time. This mixture of Transitional 
with Early English forms is not very uncommon 
in the west ; it is confusing only to those who 
believe that the art of building developed con- 
tinuously in all parts of the island at the same 
time. There are several curious burial slabs, 
but all are much mutilated. The chapter-house 
is later than the church. It was probably built 
4 soon as the church was finished. It has 
been lighted by three curved Decorated windows 





on the east, and one wide and very ugly one to 
the west, looking into what was the cloister 
court. The descriptions of this interesting ruin 
which were written some few years ago speak of 
it as being clogged with modern farm buildings. 
These have now been removed. The rubbish 
has been cleared away, and repairs have been 
done such as were absolutely needful to arrest 
the progress of decay; beyond this everything 
remains untouched. We know of no ruin in Eng- 
land that is better or more judiciously cared for. 
A standing atone on a mound, called the Pillar 
of Eliseg, was next visited. Remains of an in- 
scription, now illegible, are believed to exist. 
After luncheon the party proceeded to visit a 
portion of Offa’s Dyke, a vast ditch of unknown 
date. Many theories have been invented to 
explain its existence and uses, but against every 
one of them strong objections may be raised. 
The least improbable one seems to be that it 
was formed in some remote time as a boundary 
between one Celtic tribe and another. 

Chirk Castle is an imposing Edwardian build- 
ing. The stronghold of the Mortimers has ex- 
ternally suffered little from the hand of time. 
Restoration within has, however, so far oblite- 
rated the traces of ancient arrangements that it 
was not possible for visitors with but a short time 
at their disposal to understand what it was like 
in the Middle Ages. The present hall can- 
not have been the hall of the feudal time. The 
modernizations seem to be of two periods. In 
each case the work has been well done in the 
style of the time, without any of the offensive 
gaudiness which so often offends the eye when 
ancient buildings have been adapted to the 
usages of modern life. The gallery, which we 
suppose is about 120 ft. long, is a finely pro- 
portioned room, containing a large collection of 
family portraits. In an adjoining apartment is 
a very beautiful cabinet, said to have belonged 
to Charles II. It has silver mounts and paint- 
ings on it attributed to Rubens. In the hall is 
a curious collection of weapons and armour, and, 
what interested some of the visitors more than 
these, a sixteenth or seventeenth century case 
for containing a cardinal’s hat. It is said to be 
the only one of the kind in England, A repre- 
sentation of the castle made in black wood and 
ivory is to be seen in the same room. It pre- 
serves details of arrangement which have now 
been swept away. An inscription at the bottom 
runs as follows: ‘‘ Chirk Castle, Denbighshire, 
1735; done by the porter, Roberts.” The 
chapel has been fitted up in classic taste. It 
contains a two-light Decorated window of very 
pleasing character, with grooves for shutters. 
It is probable that two others are hidden by the 
woodwork, 

Wrexham, though now in Wales, was con- 
sidered to be within the limits of the great 
Mercian kingdom. Like many other Border 
towns in Britain and elsewhere, it has a double 
name. The Welsh call it Caer Fantell, which 
we are told signifies mantle camp. The tower 
of the church is a magnificent example of Per- 
pendicular architecture of the end of the fif- 
teenth century. The exterior seems to have 
suffered little either from the storms of the 
Reformation or of the great Civil War; almost 
every niche—and there are many—contains its 
statue, which shows traces of no other violence 
beyond those of the elements. The interior of 
the church does not come up to the expectations 
which are naturally aroused by this noble tower. 
The nave, aisles, and chancel are by no means 
ornate specimens of the same style as the tower. 
The church has, it is evident, had originally no 
structural chancel, but one or more bays of the 
nave have been screened off to supply the place 
of one. This has soon been found to be incon- 
venient, and a small chancel was built out beyond 
the great east window, and the opening of the 
east window itself, divested of its tracery, 
turned into a chancel arch. It has now a 
most singular appearance, as fragments of the 
tracery yet exist attached to the upper part of 





the arch. It is almost certain that this strange 
feature would be hidden from view when the 
rood-screen was in situ. Inthe north porch is 
an efligy of a Welsh knight, perhaps of about 
the year 1280. He bears a lion rampant on his 
shield, with an inscription around it. There is 
a@ monument in the north aisle to Miss Mary 
Myddleton, who died in 1747. It is by Rou- 
biliac, and is a favourable example of that 
artist’s style. The lady lies buried in the 
chancel, but her tomb has not been permitted 
to mark the place where her dust reposes. On 
one of the pillars of the north arcade is a very 
small brass inscription which caused some amuse- 
ment. It runs thus :— 

Here lies a Church Warden, 

A choyce flower in that Garden, 

Joseph Critchley by name, 

Who lieued in good Fame, 

Being gone to his rest, 


Without doubt he is blest. 
He dyed the 10th of March, 1673/4, 


In the evening the Bishop of Chester opened 
the Antiquarian Section. His lordship remarked 
on the interest that all reasonable persons took 
in local and family history, pointing out that 
the pedigrees of the yeomen families of England 
were well worthy of careful study, and that they 
were as capable of proof in many cases as those 
of the houses of gentle blood. In connexion 
with this he made some telling remarks on the 
extreme importance of manor court rolls, as 
illustrating not only family history, but the 
tenures by which landed property has been held 
and the growth of our national life. It is to be 
feared that now they have in many instances 
become useless for strictly legal purposes ; the 
country gentlemen, their agents, and solicitors 
are not yet aware that they are of great historical 
value, and that they are as worthy of careful 
preservation as any other portion of our national 
records. We trust that the words of the historian 
of our English constitution may be widely read, 
for as yet those who are not historical students 
are for the most part as ignorant of their value as 
their grandfathers were of the beauty of Gothic 
architecture. 

The business of the day was concluded by the 
Rev. G. F. Browne reading a learned paper on 
the sculptured stones of Cheshire, illustrated by 
a large number of very careful rubbings. 

Thursday, August 12th.—The earlier part of 
the day was occupied by the annual meeting of the 
Institute, to which the public were not admitted. 
Afterwards the church of St. John was visited. 
It stands without the city walls. It was founded 
before 1086 by Peter, the first Norman Bishop 
of Lichfield, who removed his see to Chester. 
From this time forward to the period of the 
Reformation it was served by a dean and canons. 
Richard Walker, the last dean, surrendered his 
house, and became Dean of Saint Werburgh’s— 
the present cathedral—in 1547. The tower of 
the church was a Perpendicular building of 
fine proportions; it fell down in 1874, and 
no endeavour has as yet been made to rebuild 
it. The arcades of the nave are early Nor- 
man, with triforium and clearstory of some- 
what later date ; four grand Norman piers were 
erected to support the central tower, the fall of 
which did much damage to the chancel, which 
is nowa ruin. It seems extended three bays 
further, terminating in an apse. There were also 
large north and south transepts. On the south 
side is a square Early English room with a 
central column on a lower level than the church. 
It is either the chapter-house or an under-croft, 
over which the chapter-house once stood. In 
the ruins some floriated grave slabs are carefully 
preserved ; three of them are verysmall. They 
have probably once covered the graves of children. 

The temporary museum is not so important 
a collection as we have been accustomed to see 
on former occasions. The most noticeable object 
therein is a very massive gold torque found in 
the neighbourhood. It is certainly among the 
largest ever found in this country. A Roman 
pig of lead, found in Flintshire, is worthy of 
notice, inscribed, ‘‘ Imp. Vesp......”; on one side 
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is the word ‘‘ De Crangi,” probably the name of 
the Celtic tribe who gave it as tribute. 

Friday, August 13th.—Malpas was the first 
place visited, in a drenching. shower of rain. 
There was some discussion as to the origin of 
the name of the place. Nothing certain was 
elicited. The better opinion seems, however, to 
be that, whatever it may mean, its derivation is 
to be sought in Celtic or Teutonic, not Latin. 
The church is a fine Perpendicular building with 
a Decorated tower. The eastern ends of the 
north and south aisles have been screened off as 
chapels. In that on the north is a fine alabaster 
tomb to Sir Hugh Cholmondeley and his wife, of 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. It is 
very well preserved, but seems to have under- 
gone some restoration. Near it is an interesting 
incised slab of a priest in eucharistic vestments 
of the end of the fifteenth century. The Egerton 
chapel is on the south side; it contains a fine 
altar tomb to Sir Roland Egerton and his wife, 
dated 1522, The knight wears a collar of SS. 
Both the chapel screens have inscriptions on 
them, immediately under the cornice, which are 
in highly decorated characters. The choir screen 
has unhappily perished. In the vestry is one 
of the finest medizeval church chests which we 
remember to have seen. It is not carved, but 
is elaborately ornamented by wrought iron scroll- 
work of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

The church at Nantwich consists of a nave, 
two aisles, transepts, and chancel, all of the 
Decorated period, except the east window of the 
choir and the large window of the south transept, 
which are Perpendicular. There is an original 
stone pulpit on the north-east pier of the tran- 
sept. The base of a stone screen yet remains. 
It is capped by a modern parapet. There is no 
evidence to show whether this base was con- 
tinued upwards in stone, or whether it was sur- 
mounted by a wooden screen. The former 
opinion is, perhaps, the more probable. The 
chancel has a fine stone vault, and there are 
some very good oak stalls with canopies. The 
seats have interesting misereres. The altar is a 
remarkably fine seventeenth century table. We 
know nothing of its history, but would suggest 
that it was made for the church almost imme- 
diately after the Restoration. There are a few 
old encaustic tiles in a passage leading to the 
vestry. The centre tower is octagonal. 

The church at Acton possesses what is called 
an engaged tower, that is, a tower with the 
aisles of the church continued along its northern 
and southern faces. The lower stage is Early 
English, all the rest late Perpendicular. The 
clearstory and roof (the latter is of plaster) are 
imitation Gothic, of probably the eighteenth 
century. At the east end of the south aisle isa 
recumbent efligy of Sir Richard Wilbraham and 
his wife, of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Itis of white marble and in almost perfect 
condition. In a corresponding place in the 
north aisie is the effigy of Sir William Main- 
waring under a canopy which contains traces of 
painting. It is a work of the late fourteenth 
century. The arms thereon are Argent, three 
bars gules, and this coat is repeated on many of 
the buttresses on the exterior of the church. 
The knight wears a collar of SS. His effigy has 
been much mutilated, but seems now to be well 
cared for. In the choir are some good seven- 
teenth century stalls. In the lower part of the 
wall of the north aisle, near the Wilbraham 
tomb, are some sculptured stones of early date, 
which have evidently discharged some other 
function than that which they have at present. 
Their date is a matter of speculation, They 
cannot be more modern than the Norman time, 
and may be much older. One represents a 
bishop or abbot. It is not safe to identify the 

rest. One seems to be in an inverted position. 

Bunbury has an engaged tower; the lower 
stage is Decorated, the rest Perpendicular of 
rather late date, as is the rest of the church. 
There is a chapel on the south side of the 
choir built by Sir Ralph Egerton in 1513. An 





arrowhead widely flanged is carved in the 
spandrel of the doorway which communicates 
with the choir. The upper part of the doors is 
carved in open-work, so as to represent enlaced 
cords. An inscription runs under the cornice 
of the inside of the chapel, stating that ‘‘ This 
chapel was made at the cost and charge of Syr 
Rauffe Egerton knyght.” The whole of the 
screen has been richly painted, the lower panels 
with classic ornaments. It has suffered little 
from mutilation, and nothing whatever at the 
hands of injudicious restorers. Some interest- 
ing floreated slabs and mutilated effigies are 
preserved in this chapel. There is in the chancel 
a@ monument to Hugh Beeston, dated 1611. The 
recumbent effigy is rather rude, but is interest- 
ing as it yet retains its ancient colouring. In 
the centre of the chancel is a fine alabaster effigy 
of Sir Hugh Calverley, seemingly of late four- 
teenth century date. On the knight’s surcoat 
are two animals, which are probably meant for 
leopards. They do not seem to be treated 
heraldically. The figure, though now well cared 
for, has been injured at a former time by persons 
carving their initials upon it. At the end of 
the north aisle some painted panels are pre- 
served with figures of saints painted upon them. 
They formed portions of screens which, we were 
told, were swept away in 1865. 

Beeston Castle is on a steep hill. The first 
line of works is half way up the ascent. It has 
consisted of a wall flanked by drum towers. 
The inner bailey has a gateway which once was 
furnished with a drawbridge and portcullis. 
Beeston Castle figures in the Welsh wars, but 
was ruinous in 1540. It was restored at the 
beginning of the troubles in the reign of 
Charles I., and was held for a time by the 
Parliamentarians, but soon fell into the hands 
of the King’s party. After the battle of Rowton 
Heath the garrison surrendered to the Parlia- 
ment, the defenders being reduced to sore 
straits by famine. It is said that at the time 
of the surrender all the food left was a part of 
a turkey pie and a live peacock and peahen. 
The garrison marched out with all the honours 
of war. 

Saturday, August 14th.—Tarvin Church has 
Perpendicular tower, nave, and aisles, and the 
remains of a chantry screen in the south aisle. 
The roof of the nave was constructed in 1650, 
as is proved by an inscription giving the names 
of the churchwardens, Raphe Wright and John 
Bruen, and of the carpenters, Charles Boovth 
and William Venables. 

Organs Dale is a place in Delamere Forest 
where Roman wheel- marks are said to exist 
made by carts bringing salt from the neighbour- 
ing salt works. Many persons think that these 
tracks, which are highly curious whenever they 
were made, are of a much later date than the 
Roman time. 

Monday, August 16th.—Hawarden Castle is a 
picturesque object viewed from the grounds of 
the present mansion. It is of Edwardian date, 
built on a mound, and has been protected by a 
deep ditch. The church has been so fully re- 
stored that it is not easy to distinguish the old 
work from the new. The whole building seems 
to have been of Decorated character, with two 
aisles and a central tower. In the south aisle is a 
recumbent effigy of the late Sir Stephen Glynne, 
which is a most favourable specimen of modern 
monumental art. 

Moule has a late Perpendicular church, built 
by the Stanley family. It has remarkably rich 
panelling above the arcades, and a very fine oak 
roof of the date of the church. There are many 
coats of arms and badges of the Stanley family 
over the piers. Symbols of our Lord’s passion 
occur near to the altar. The tower is remark- 
able. It was built in 1773, but intended to be 
in the style of the one that it succeeded. The 
old forms are so carefully copied that a casual 
observer might well consider it to be of the 
same period as the church. We were told that 
when the old tower was removed an image or 





effigy was found which the then rector ordered 
to be immediately destroyed, because he regardej 
it as a Popish relic. 

Gresford, like most of the churches in thi, 
neighbourhood, is a large Perpendicular bnilg. 
ing of the ordinary form, but of very beautify 
proportions. In the towerare preserved two stong 
figures which have probably at one time stoog 
in niches. In the base of the interior of th 
tower is a low arch which has probably at ong 
time contained an effigy. The screens of the 
choir and the two side aisles are very noble, 
We have seldom, if ever, seen anything finer than 
that of the choir, which is widely canopied, ang 
seems to be in perfect preservation. Some fing 
old stained glass has been preserved in this 
church. The window at the east end of the 
north aisle is especially noteworthy. Almost all 
the glass in it seems to be old. There are frag. 
ments in other parts of the church. The great 
chancel window is restored after the old lines, 
but the greater part of it is, we fear, moder, 
There is a curious monument at the east end of 
the south aisle to a member of the Trevor 
family, with an inscription in Welsh; the 
date is 1589. It is well preserved and is 
adorned with many coats of arms. In the 
south aisle is an effigy of a mailed figure of 
about 1280. It has a large shield charged with 
a rampant lion. The misereres of the choir 
stalls are well worthy of examination. One of 
them seems to represent the old popular punish. 
ment known in the eastern shires as “riding 
the stang.” If this be so it is especially note. 
worthy as being the only early memorial of this 
old custom which has come down to us. The 
churchyard contains a number of fine yew trees; 
one of them is said to be among the three or 
four largest in the island. It is rash to specu- 
late as to its date. Popular tradition, which in 
this instance we see no reason to call in question, 
attributes to it an age of somewhere between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand years. 








fine-Art Gossiy, 

THE Royal Academy is expending considerable 
sums of money, and its Council has for some 
time past devoted much attention to the improve- 
ment of the schools at Burlington House. At 
the beginning of the next session it is expected 
that the new arrangements will be ready to take 
effect, to the great advantage of the curriculum, 
which will be modified. 


Yre.p1ne to the requests of the members of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours, Sir 
John Gilbert has consented to withdraw his 
resignation of the presidentship. He thus 
relieves the Society from the embarrassment 
of having to choose a new President, a matter 
which much perplexed many of the members. 


Recent criticism on the conduct of a certain 
party of the Royal Academicians in refusing 
to reduce the number of works each artist, 
Academician or outsider, may send to the 
annual exhibition seems to have proceeded on 
the assumption that it is desirable to limit the 
number because of the badness of the pictures 
members of the Academy send to Burlington 
House, where they occupy space which ought 
to be appropriated to better works by outsiders 
This is very far indeed from being fair to a body 
which, on the whole, contributes the chief attrac 
tions of the annual show, and hangs, without the 
least cost to its guests, a very large number of 
pictures in which it has no interest whatever, 
although it gratuitously undertakes to sell 
them if buyers appear. Those who find fault 
with the Academicians wish the world to be 
lieve that the worst pictures are by Academl- 
cians. Nothing can be further from the truth, 
which is that the Academy hangs pictures by 
outsiders which are much worse than any 18 
members produce. We think the number of 
pictures admissible ought to be reduced, not m 
order to punish Academicians who have grow? 
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old or have not justified their election, but be- 
cause the exhibition is not a portrait market. It 
istrue that Reynolds sometimes sent more than 
a dozen, and frequently sent eight, the present 
limit of works, portraits included. We believe 
that no artist, however capable, can produce so 
many as eight pictures, not portraits, in a year. 
Qn the other hand, eight pictures may well be 
produced in two years, and it would be hard to 
bind any painter to contribute every season on 
pain of losing his share of the space as an Aca- 
demician. 

We hear of the death on the 10th inst. of Mr. 
Tnomas Wollaston Moody, who for many years 
occupied the post of Instructor in Decorative 
Art at the South Kensington Schools of Art. 
He occasionally exhibited pictures, and he pub- 
lished a volume of lectures on decorative design, 
which we reviewed when it appeared. He was 
the son of the late Rector of Chartham, Kent, 
and died aged sixty-two, after a long period of 
ill health, He was a most amiable, intelligent, 
and accomplished man. 

Ir is proposed to raise at Cherbourg, near to 
which port, that is at Gréville, he was born, a 
monument to Frangois Millet, the painter. 

A nuMBER of the admirers of Millet have de- 
cided to offer to the widow of the painter the 
little house at Barbizon in which he lived during 
aconsiderable period. The lady’s means are, it 
is said, very limited. 

An international exhibition of arms, armour, 
and military costumes will be opened next year 
at the Palais de l’Industrie, Paris, from the 1st 
of July till the 30th of November, under the 
auspices of the Ministers of War and the Navy. 

On the 10th inst., at the annual meeting of 
the Royal Academy of Antwerp, Mr. L. Alma 
Tadema and Sir Henry Thompson were elected 
members of that body, the former as a full 
member, the latter as an honorary member. 

M. Cernuscut has given to the city of Paris 
his large collection of Chinese and Japanese 
bronzes, but the gift will not take effect till after 
the death of the testator. They were mainly 
collected by the late Count Palikao. 


Tue Royal Academy of Belgium proposes to 
organize, under the direction of MM. E. Fétis 
and H. Hymans, an important exhibition of 
ancient pictures, to be held, we presume, at 
Brussels. The profits of the exhibition will be 
given to the Caisse Centrale des Artistes Belges. 
It will, it is said, be opened in September next. 


Tae Grand Prix de Rome for architecture 
has been awarded to M. Defrasse, pupil of M. 
André ; the Premier Second Grand Prix to M. 
Louvet ; and the Deuxiéme Second Grand Prix 
to M. Sortais. 

Pror. ConzEN has gone to Pergamus to in- 
apect the new excavations, 

AccorDInG to the report of the ‘‘ Committee 
for the Preservation” of the Eleanor Cross at 
Waltham, it is not intended to interfere with any 
of the original, or 1291 portion of the monument, 
which includes nearly the whole of the lower 
stage and the three effigies of the queen ; all 
this is in tolerably good condition. The upper 
stages, which in 1833 were repaired with Bath 
stone by Mr. W. B. Clarke, must needs be re- 
placed with a new and more durable material. 
The greatest care will, it is promised, be taken 
to interfere as little as possible with the old 
work. Want of funds will prevent more than 
tepairs to the upper stages being undertaken 
at present. The Society for Protecting Ancient 
Buildings, which has already been active in the 
matter, will, it is to be hoped, see that no harm 
vill be done to this most precious architectural 
tmain, Thestatues of Queen Eleanor are, beyond 
(uestion, the most important and uninjured ex- 
amples of English sculpture of the thirteenth 
century now remaining. 


Tue Musée du Luxembourg is now, with all 
additions, open to the public. 












MUSIC 


———— 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Voices of the Sea: Suite. By Gerard F. Cobb. 
(London Music Publishing Company. )—The im- 
press of thoughtful musicianship which generally 
distinguishes Mr. Cobb’s compositions will be 
found in abundance in this suite, unpretending 
though it be. It consists of seven movements 
‘*in dance rhythms,” that is, triple measure, 
varying from minuet tempo to that of a waltz. 
Each movement is headed by a few lines of 
verse, with the spirit of which the music is in 
harmony, though there is no attempt at direct 
illustration. A vein of pleasant anaffected 
melody runs through them all, an. +e scarcely 
know to which to give the preference, unless it 
be Nos. 5 and 6, a molto cantabile leading to 
an allegro brillante. Pianists cannot fail to be 
pleased with Mr. Cobb’s suite, not the least of 
its good points being that it requires a refined 
style rather than great command over the key- 
board. 

The Window. Twelve Illustrations of Tenny- 
son’s Song Cycle. By Harvey Lohr. (Forsyth 
Brothers.) — The Laureate’s verses were 
written for Sir Arthur Sullivan, whose 
charming setting is very rarely heard in 
public, perhaps because vocalists object to 
the words. In instrumental music, how- 
ever, a vague subject admits of freer treat- 
ment than one that is too definite, and ‘The 
Song of the Wrens’ may serve just as well as 
anything else as the foundation of a series of 
little genre pieces. The only possible objection 
to Mr. Harvey Léhr’s sketches is that, being of 
such trifling dimensions, it has not been possible 
for him to secure much variety. Within the 
limits, however, with which he has contented 
himself he has succeeded very well. The 
sketches may stand on their own merits without 
reference to their poetic basis, and some of them 
are really charming, notably No. 10 and No. 12. 
It does not follow that Mr. Léhr would succeed 
equally well in compositions of wider scope ; but 
it would be well for him to make the attempt. 
We have also received his book entitled Scales, 
which contains everything on the subject that it 
is necessary for the student to master in order 
to pass an academic examination, together with 
some excellent advice as to the order and 
method of practice, &c. 

Of miscellaneous pieces we have a goodly 
number, and the average merit is, perhaps, a 
trifle higher than usual. We have selected the 
most deserving for mention, arranging their 
publishers’ names in alphabetical order. A 
series of Old English Melodies, arranged for piano 
and violin by J. E. Mallandaine (Amos & Co.), 
would deserve unqualified approval but for the 
fact that the transcriber, who has done his work 
well enough, has in every instance omitted to 
name the composer.—From Messrs. Ascherberg 
& Co. we have received several pieces, among 
the best being Three Songs without Words, by 
M. Bourne, simple, but well written; Perpetuum 
Mobile, a pleasing imitation of Weber’s rondo, 
by Michael Watson, and somewhat easier than 
its model; Les Caprices d’une Fille, by Louis 
H. Meyer, a piquant sketch requiring nimble 
fingers ; Tarantelle, by P. Strada, commonplace, 
but tuneful and easy, all the work being for the 
right hand; and Valse de Salon, by Edgar de 
Valmeney.—Six Morceaux de Salon, by F. Chas- 
saigne (Alfred Hays), are fanciful sketches in 
various styles, but they are not so melodious as 
might be expected from their composer’s name. 
No. 2, a mazurka, and No. 6, a berceuse, are 
the most attractive, the others being more or 
less eccentric.—There is also some oddness in 
Boutade, by P. Strada (C. Jefferys), but it is an 
effective piece, the treatment of the themes 
being clever.—More important is a Swite in 
three movements by Whewall Bowling, pre- 
sumably an English composer (Leipzig, Kistner). 





The opening minuet is graceful and fresh, and 
the concluding rondo scherzoso is brilliant and 
well written. Mr. Bowling is evidently a com- 
poser of talent.—The same may be said of Mr. 
Erskine Allon, of whom we have Three Sketches 
in Dance Rhythms and Third Set of Dances 
(London Music Publishing Company). In the 
former set No. 1, a waltz, and No. 2, a minuet, 
are most cleverly written, and some portions of 
the latter are also effective. The composer, 
however, should guard against being too rest- 
less ; simplicity and repose are required occa- 
sionally, if only for the sake of contrast. The 
same publishers send Melody in c for piano and 
violin (or violoncello), by Alan Gray, a very 
tuneful and elegant piece; and Prelude and 
Fugue in c minor, by M. Buchanan, less re- 
markable for science than for spirit and energy. 
—A word of approval may be given to La Petite 
Bergére, by Annie Tate (Edinburgh, Paterson & 
Sons), a pretty trifle in six-eight time.—Im- 
promptu in a, for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
by A. F. Christensen, Op. 6 (Pohlmann & Son), 
is most pleasing and melodious, though brief and 
unpretentious.—Tendresse, by Waltcr Macfarren 
(Stanley Lucas), is a pleasing and tuneful trifle 
in the style of a minuet, and evidently intended 
for elementary players. A so-called Minuet by 
H. Papendieck is really a brilliant and effective 
drawing-room piece, more resembling a waltz 
than a minuet.—There is no real musical value 
in Carnival March, by James Hyde (White & 
Son), but it is certainly both tuneful and bright. 
—An Album of Short Classical Pieces, arranged by 
W. Smallwood (J. Williams), contains twenty- 
one fragments from the great masters, mostly 
transcriptions easily arranged. Minuet Im- 
promptu, by W. H. Harper, has something of 
the true character of the minuet and is quite 
easy.—We can also recommend to the notice of 
elementary players a Sonatina in ¥F, for piano 
and violin, by J. C. Beazley (Wood & Co.). It 
has four movements in strict sonata form, but 
is studiously simple, and is written, no doubt 
designedly, in the Haydn-Mozart style. 








NEW SONGS. 


Last week we noticed some new vocal music : 
we may now briefly criticize a number of other 
songs that have accumulated on our table. 

Amateur tenors who desire a sentimental 
but not amatory song will be pleased with 
Enshrined, by J. L. Roeckel (Keppel & Co.) ; 
and the same publishers send Sleep, my Dar- 
ling, a simple but pretty berceuse by L. Searelle; 
Two Days, a fairly good ballad for contralto 
by R. E. Gaye; and Dear Heart, by Tito 
Mattei, as deserving of popularity as any- 
thing the composer has written. — More than 
ordinary commendation should be given to Six 
Songs of the Seventeenth Century, set by Erskine 
Allon (London Music Publishing Company). 
The composer has caught the spirit of the verses 
by Otway, Waller, and other poets, and his 
songs are as musicianly as they are brief and 
unpretentious. They are issued together in a 
convenient octavo form. From the same house 
we have two songs with the same words, All the 
world is bright, by Gerard F. Cobb, the first in 
polonaise rhythm with a graceful refrain in nine- 
eight time, being a very cheerful and melodious 
song for female voice ; also Loving Still, a pretty 
and easy sentimental ballad by J. Spawforth ; 
and There be none of Beauty's Daughters, an ex- 
tremely pleasing and effective setting of Byron’s 
verses by Alan Gray.—We can also praise an 
Album of Six Songs, by Whewall Bowling, Op. 2 
(Marriott & Williams). The composer writes 
in a fresh, agreeable style, his songs being quite 
distinguishable from ordinary ballads and yet 
free from eccentricity or straining after effect. 
‘ Answer, I pray,’ No. 3, is a particularly charm- 
ing little song, though the words are rather 
silly. Lucy, by N. Kilburn (same publishers), 
is an appropriate but rather restless setting of 
some stanzas by Wordsworth.—Gounod’s setting 
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of Longfellow’s verses The Arrow and the Song 
(Metzler & Co. )is not particularly characteristic of 
the composer, but as an ordinary ballad it deserves 
high rank. It is published in no fewer than 
five keys.—A fairly good example of the semi- 
religious song so popular just now is Listening 
Angels, by Theresa Beney (Morley & Co.).— 
The Wind and the Beam, by W. G. Alcock 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.), is a musicianly and ex- 
pressive setting of Lytton’s verses, but it isa 
little too long and the accompaniment is mono- 
tonous. A good word may be said for Fare- 
well, by E. R. G. W. Andrews (same pub- 
lishers), a pretty and tasteful setting of some 
stanzas by Tennyson.—A simple but pleasing 
ballad, with words by Christina Rossetti, is 
When I am dead, by Louisa Grant (Edinburgh, 
Paterson & Sons).—Admirers of Signor Tosti 
may be glad to make the acquaintance of a series 
of sixsongsin No. 2 of the Alexandra Music Books 
(Sheard & Co.).—Lady composers are prominent 
among the recent publications of Messrs. Stanley 
Lucas, Weber & Co. We can warmly commend 
Careless Love and Faithful Love, a brightly 
written song by Mary Travers; and to a less 
extent, as it is not free from crudeness, Sweet- 
heart, say, by Marie Antoinette Kingston. A 
very pleasing duet setting of Du bist die Ruh, by 
Maude V. White, may be commended to the 
notice of female vocalists. It is simpler, but 
not less charming, than the composer's efforts 
generally. There is evidence of talent in Drift- 
ing, by Ethel Boyce, but the words are rather 
silly and unsingable. A pleasing and fanciful 
love song for tenor is The Broken Flower, by 
T. B. Schlesinger; and we can also cordially 
praise, as being above the ballad average, The 
Promise of the Spring, by C. Swinnerton Heap; 
and Only I and you, by Francesco Berger.— 
Pack, Clouds, away, by Leslie Mayne (Joseph 
Williams), is a lively and well-written song ; 
and a word of commendation may be given to 
Too Soon, by F. Rivenhall, and The Gate Im- 
mortal, by Suchet Champion ; also to Blwe-eyed 
Beauty, by Seymour Smith (Wood & Co.), a 
pleasing sentimental ballad of the ordinary type. 

The permutations of popular taste with respect 
to songs are singular. At the present moment 
composers who study the taste of the public 
seem constrained to dwell on melancholy sub- 
jects. Death, separation, pealing organs, angels’ 
voices, &c., are the stock in trade of versifiers, 
and it is only those musicians who have the 
courage to go to the standard poets for inspira- 
tion who can free themselves from this morbid 
influence. A reaction will, of course, ensue, 
but whether it will take a healthy direction it is 
impossible as yet to say. 








THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL PLAYS. 
August 16, 1886, 

It is now ten years since the Wagner theatre 
was inaugurated in the little capital of Upper 
Franconia, and sufficient time has, therefore, 
elapsed to enable a fair judgment to be formed 
as to the wisdom shown in the idea of the in- 
stitution, and the chances of its stability. As 
to the latter there is no longer any reasonable 
ground for doubt ; the fifth series of perform- 
ances, now drawing to a conclusion, has been 
highly successful in a financial sense, the number 
of visitors having exceeded that of any previous 
series, And in the minds of impartial observers 
there can also be but little room for question as 
to the beneficial effect on art generally likely 
to result from representations such as are given 
here, in which everything is subordinated to 
the one object of reverently interpreting the 
conceptions of a great master, and in the exe- 
cution of which the finest resources are brought 
to bear of vocal, instrumental, pictorial, and 
mimetic art. Visitors to Bayreuth need not be 
musicians in order to realize the intense earnest- 
ness which animates all concerned, or to carry 
away impressions of a loftier nature than is pos- 
sible to be obtained by the best performances 
in an ordinary theatre. 


In one sense the most important feature of 
the present representations has been the pro- 
duction of ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ for the first 
time in Bayreuth; but the performances of | 
‘ Parsifal’ are also interesting to those who have | 
not witnessed Wagner’s sacred drama since 
1882. Most of the artists who took part in the | 
work in that year are still available. Thus to- | 
day Herr Winkelmann impersonated the hero, | 
and Frau Materna, who created the part of | 
Kundry, once more interpreted this most curious | 
and original of all Wagner’s characters. Both | 
artists sang and acted magnificently, but the 
palm must be awarded to Frau Materna. Her 
performance, very fine and impressive in 1882, 
was immeasurably finer to-day. The part is a 
many-sided one ; the Kundry of the first act is 
transformed in the second, and undergoes an- 
other fundamental change in the third. But it 
is impossible to say in which the artist was 
most admirable, every gesture, every move- 
ment, and every pose showing the impress 
of the most careful study, and yet perfect 
freedom from artificiality. It was a grand his- 
trionic achievement, in its way impossible to 
surpass. In a vocal sense the Amfortas of 
Herr Scheidemantel was the most praiseworthy 
performance. The music is said to be ungrate- 
ful, but the artist phrased it so beautifully that 
it sounded quite melodious. Herr Wiegand 
was somewhat rugged as Gurnemanz, but his 
acting was marked by great intelligence, the 
utmost attention being paid to minute points of 
detail. Herr Plank did everything that was 
possible for the part of Klingsor, and all the 
minor characters had unexceptionable exponents. 
Perfection is the only appropriate term that can 
be justly applied to the efforts of the chorus in 
its several departments. The knights of the 
Graal, the flower damsels, and the celestial 
choir of boys all sang perfectly in tune, and the 
quality of tone in each case was exquisite. As 
to the effect of the concealed orchestra, it must 
be once more described as indescribable. Only 
at Bayreuth can the amazing beauty of Wagner’s 
instrumentation be properly realized, and the 
proper balance between the voices and orchestra 
attained. With regard to the scenic arrange- 
ments the same unqualified praise cannot be 
given. It is nothing short of extraordinary that 
the same hands and brains that created the 
series of beautiful pictures in the first and third 
acts should be responsible for the gaudiness of 
Klingsor’s Zauber Garten and the hideousness 
of the flower maidens’ costumes and headgear. 
If the object be to portray the essential vul- 
garity of vice it has been overdone. Art should 
never forget the dignity due to itself even when | 
it is called upon to represent deformity and sin. 
This, however, is the only blot on the canvas, 
and its presence is the more painful by force 
of contrast. The effect produced by the work 
could be well estimated by the demeanour of 
the immense audience. After the second act 
there were loud calls for the artists, though, of 
course, without response ; but after the first and 
third acts there was scarcely any applause, the 
general feeling being that the usual methods of 
manifesting approval were not suitable to a re- 
presentation that partook more of the nature 
of a religious function than an ordinary per- 
formance. For the same reason one’s convic- 
tions were strengthened that ‘ Parsifal’ could 
not in the fitness of things be produced any- 
where save at Bayreuth. Next week I hope to 
send a few notes on the performance of ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde.’ H. F. F 








Musical Gossiy, 


Tue Festival of the Three Choirs will be held 
this year at Gloucester, from September 7th to 





10th. In the cathedral the performances will 
' be as follows: Tuesday morning, ‘ Elijah.’ 
| Wednesday morning, Dvoradk’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ 
| Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony, Hiller’s 





| § Song of Victory,’ and anthems by Gibbons and 
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Wesley ; Wednesday evening, a new oratorio 
Mr. W. S. Rockstro, entitled ‘The Good Shep. 
herd,’ to be conducted by the composer, ang 
the ‘ Lobgesang.’ Thursday morning, Gounod’, 
‘Mors et Vita’; and Friday morning, the 
‘Messiah.’ Two secular concerts will be given 
in the Shire Hall, the programme on Tuesday 
including a new cantata, ‘ Andromeda,’ by Mr 
C. H. Lloyd, and an overture by Miss Rosalind 
Ellicott ; and that of Thursday a new orchestral 
suite by Dr. Hubert Parry, and Mr. Cowen’s 
cantata ‘The Sleeping Beauty.’ The festiya] 
will conclude with a special service in the naye 
of the cathedral on Friday evening. The vocalists 
engaged are Madame Albani, Miss Anna Wil. 
liams, Madame Patey, Miss Hilda Wilson, ang 
Messrs. Lloyd, Winch, Watkin Mills, ang 
Santley. The conductor will be Mr. 0, L, 
Williams. 

On Thursday and Friday, September 16th 
and 17th, the recently established triennial 
festival will be held at Wolverhampton. Two 
new works will be brought forward, namely, 
‘The Maid of Astolat,’ a cantata by Dr. Swin. 
nerton Heap, the libretto being adapted from 
Tennyson by Mr. Desmond Ryan; and ‘The 
Bridal of Triermain,’ a work written and com. 
posed by Mr. F. Corder. The ‘ Messiah,’ Dvordk’s 
‘Stabat Mater,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lauda Sion, 
and Beethoven’s ¢ minor Symphony are included 
in the scheme. The leading artists engaged are 
Mesdames Valleria, Hutchinson, Trebelli, and 
Hilda Wilson; and Messrs. Lloyd, Piercy, 
Santley, and Watkin Mills. Dr. Heap will be 
the conductor. 

At the unveiling of the statue of Berlioz in 
Paris in October, a special performance is to be 
given of the composer’s ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ at 
the Opéra. 

A youne vocalist, Signor Vincenzo Benedetto, 
said to possess a beantiful contralto voice, is 
announced to appear shorily in Berlin. He isa 
pupil of Signor Abba Cornaglia. 

Tue latest statement concerning Verdi's 
opera on the subject of ‘ Othello’ is to the effect 
that it will be produced at the Paris Opéra 
Comique, and that the composer will direct the 
first performance. 


Waener’s ‘Tannhiuser’ and ‘ Lohengrin’ 
are to be performed at Leipzig during the coming 
season without any of the usual curtailments. 


' Tr is stated that M. Pasdeloup will resume 
the direction of his Popular Concerts in Paris 
during the autumn. 

THE eminent violinist Herr Wilhelm] is about 
to form a string quartet party for the purpose 


| of undertaking artistic tours in the principal 


towns of Europe. 








DRAMA 


—o— 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness.—Vol. 
VI. Othello. (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippiz- 
cott & Co.) 

Arter the labour involved in the preparation 

of his Variorum Edition of ‘ King Lear’ Mr. 

Furness was entitled to arest. That a longer 
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time than had been anticipated elapsed be 


fore the appearance of ‘ Othello’ is due to4ff,,4 


cause which has attracted to Mr. Furnes 
the sympathy of all scholars, and to which 
touching reference is found in the “In 
Memoriam ”’ dedication of his latest volume. 
With the publication of ‘ Othello,’ the five 
great acted tragedies of Shakspeare are i 
cluded in the Variorum Edition. Th 
ground in front of Mr. Furness is now les 
difficult, and it is unlikely that any futur? 
drama, unless it be possibly ‘ Richard Ill, 
will involve labour such as attended the 
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uction of previous plays, and especially 
‘Hamlet,’ which occupied two volumes. 
As those who have essayed any continuous 


= qork are readiest to admit, all labour and 
the most method are tentative. After four plays 
jiven | go important as ‘Romeo and J uliet,’ ‘ Mac- 
sday } peth,’ ‘Hamlet,’ and ‘King Lear’ have 
Mr. § heen given to the world, Mr. Furness elects 
lind to change his text. In place of the plan 
stral i therto adopted of giving a modernized 
tival text with full references at foot to the depar- 
nave § tures of folios and quartos, and with the 
alists | more or less eccentric variations of subse- 
Wil. ¥ quent editors, Mr. Furness now supplies the 
, and § text of the first folio, with all its irregulari- 
and f ties, its misprints, and its inaccuracies, giving 
» at foot the emendations and alterations of 
succeeding editions, and adding in notes the 
16th conjectural suggestions of editors and com- 
= mentators. In favour of the change itself 
Be ° T and of the time at which it is made some- 
Swi, thing may be urged. A course such as is 
from | now adopted would have been more diffi- 
‘The | cult in the case of ‘ Hamlet,’ in which the 
com- § departures from the folio text of one or other 
ordk’s F quarto are all important. It is none the 
Sion, Bjess to be regretted that a change which 
cluded  soore or less resembles, to use an illustration 
ns bees that must be familiar to Mr. Furness, 
Piercy, swapping horses in the middle of a stream,”’ 
vill be (has had to be made. It is at least to be 
hoped that the new system will be main- 
lioz in Q tained. Each volume of the new Variorum 
s tobe § Edition is in a sense independent of the 
lini’ at § other. The larger the measure of uniformity, 
however, the more convenient for the reader, 
edetto, J who, on referring to a volume, does not 
x is § desire to have to ascertain from the preface 
eis& Bi the scheme of the text. 

_ § Inanedition intended to be generally read 
Verdis Ferrors of spelling and, at least, palpable 
ie effect B nistakes have to be rectified. But, for the 
| oe purposes of the student, if the text of the 
ect the First folio be adopted at all it must, of 

., gcourse, be closely followed. Mr. Furness 
a accordingly, where, Act. I. sc. iii. 1. 65, by 
ents, ) "Lat is obviously a printer’s error, the word 

“hor” appears: ‘‘ Neither my place, hor 
Bag e aught I heard of businesse,”’ preserves it, 
in ‘#8 Jand mentions in the variations the “ for ” 
; of the other folios and the ‘‘nor’’ of the 
is abou! Fouartos. The cases in ‘Othello’ are not 
Lee. numerous in which the first folio reading 
P differs in very important respects from that 
subsequently adopted; and even when the 
difference is greatest the first folio is not 
seldom supported by the second, third, and 
fourth folios. One of the most important 
Leapeare, B°ecurs in Othello’s address to the senate, a 
s,—Vol. g2ttion of which in the folios runs thus :— 
Lippia- 2 My Storie being done, ; 
| She gaue me for my paines a worl | of k’sses. 
kon For “kisses,” which is the realing of all 
Pa Mt the folios and is adopted by Rowe, the 
ry op Aiuattos =~and all editors read sighs. 
we oi be Upon this passage Pope observes : ‘“ Sighs 
, toage Yidently the true reading. The lady 
Pore bad been forward indeed to give him a 
o whit vorld of kisses upon the bare recitel of his 
the “In Kory, nor does it agree with the following 
volume ines.” In his devotion to the text he 
’ the five billows Mr. Furness would fain justify the 
poe Ttention of kisses. He pleads that ‘‘ we 

The ust remember that kissing in Elizabeth’s 
ail jes U° Was not as significant as it is now,” 
ay future - bids us compare with this phrase 
- I) > II. sc. i., in which Cassio kisses Emilia. 
nded the however, will not do. Kissing as a 












form of English salute from women to 
men, strangers even, won, as is known, 
the warm approval of Erasmus. ‘ A world 
of kisses’ given to a stranger with whom 
the lady is alone is a widely different thing. 
If we accept this reading, the enthusiasm 
concerning ‘‘the gentle lady married to the 
Moor” is wasted, and Iago’s unclean sug- 
gestions are not very far from the truth. 
Another point in which this volume differs 
from its predecessors is that for the first 
time we find the notes of an actor as to how 
passages are to be given incorporated with 
other notes. Mr. Furness holds that in 
the interpretation of Shakspeare’s plays 
“our first appeal, and perhaps our last, 
should be made to the dramatic instinct, as 
it has been termed, with which eminent 
actors are especially endowed.” ‘‘ Explicate 
definite descriptions” of treatment by such 
are not easily obtained. When such are 
found and are judged worthy of preserva- 
tion by Mr. Furness, they are ‘‘ recorded in 
the commentary.” At his express solicita- 
tion Mr. Edwin Booth wrote out for him, 
on an interleaved copy of the play, “ much 
of his ‘business.’” The notes so obtained 
will be variously estimated. They are at 
least a novelty, and should recommend the 
edition to the young actor. Asa rule these 
notes, which are neither numerous nor long, 
are judicious. In the scene with Desdemona 
and Emilia, after conviction has fastened 
on his mind, Act IV. sc. ii., Othello says, 
addressing his wife, “ Let me see your eyes: 
looke on my face’’; to which she replies, 
‘What horrible Fancie’s this?” Mr. Booth’s 
comment is, ‘‘She looks up, but, frightened 
by his piercing glare, drops her eyes 
again”’; and a few lines further, when 
Othello begins, ‘‘Had it pleas’d Heaven,” 
&e., the note is, ‘With all the pathos 
you are capable of.” Kean, in the descrip- 
tion of his acting by G. H. Lewes, Fechter, 
and Salvini, furnish also illustrations of the 
significance of different passages. In one 
or two cases Mr. Furness adopts from Mr. 
Booth a suggestion of meaning different 
from that he previously held. Mr. Furness 
does not confine himself to the generally 
accepted commentators, and is wise in so 
doing. He gives long extracts from Rymer’s 
entertaining if absurd vituperation, and 
he gleans some interesting illustrations, 
chiefly etymological, from Morel and other 
French writers. The most convincing por- 
tion of the notes supplied by the latest 
editor is that in which the opinion of 
many scientific friends is sought whether 
Othello in the last scene stabs Desdemona 
after suffocating her. With one exception 
the referees are of opinion that Othello does 
not stab Desdemona. Without accepting 
the distinct declaration of one that Des- 
demona died of ‘‘ fracture of the cricoid carti- 
lage of the larynx,” to which the exponent 
of the view, Dr. William Hunt, adds, “‘ The 
poet’s story is exactly in accordance with 
the ordinary sequence of symptoms. There 
is nothing for a school-boy or any body else 
to laugh at in it,”—we hold that the matter 
does not admit of discussion, and that, though 
passed over in comparative silence by earlier 
commentators, the stabbing of Desdemona 
is an offence. Actors, however, it is to be 
feared, will not easily be induced to abandon 
the effect. The text, the duration of the 
action, the source of the plot, and other 





similar matters, are dealt with in the ap- 
pendix, in which also appears a selection of 
criticisms, English, German, and French. 

Mr. Furness’s own opinions are always 
valuable. In the majority of cases he accepts 
the simplest reading. Now and then, daz- 
zled as all appear to be who meet too 
earnestly and too long the rays of Shak- 
speare, he undergoes some apparent hallu- 
cination. As a rule, however, he is the 
sanest as well as the most indefatigable of 
commentators and editors. The position 
of his work is already monumental. The 
prayer of all scholars is that health and life 
may be accorded him to make long progress 
with a task the final accomplishment of 
which involves, apparently, the using up of 
many consecutive lives. 








THE WEEK. 


Granp.—‘ Life and Death,’ a Play in Five Acts. Adapted 
by Frank Harvey. 


Ir 
Imperious Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away, 

there is no great cause for astonishment to 
find a novel of Edmond About which first 
appeared in the fewilleton littéraire of Le 
Moniteur produced as a melodrama to please 
the inhabitants of Islington. Though less 
popular than some of About’s earlier and 
many of his later works,‘ Germaine,’ which 
saw the light in 1857, is still remembered. 
For the purpose of legitimatizing his child the 
Comte de Villanera marries Germaine, the 
daughter of the ruined, cynical, and gener- 
ally disreputable Duc de la Tour d’Embleuse. 
As the girl is in the last stages of consump- 
tion, the mother of the child and mistress 
of the Comte, Madame Kermidy, who hopes, 
when disembarrassed of a troublesome hus- 
band, to become the second countess, con- 
sents. A trip to Italy, however, restores the 
young girl to something like health. Grow- 
ing impatient of delay, and finding her 
lover’s affections in course of transference 
to his wife, Madame Kermidy, in a rather 
clever manner, contrives through an agent 
to have arsenic administered to the heroine. 
In so doing she completes the cure. Arsenic 
is a known but dangerous therapeutic agent, 
and a dose intended to be deadly produces in 
the heroine a crisis which results in safety. 
For a while the hero is the object of suspi- 
cion. The criminal is, however, detected, 
and is herself murdered while stimulating 
the administrator of the poison to a fresh 
attempt at crime. 

This short account may revive recollections 
of a powerful, but not very natural or sym- 
pathetic romance. From About’s story a 
drama in five acts and eight tableaux, named 
after it ‘Germaine,’ was extracted by MM. 
A. D’Ennery and Hector Crémieux. This 
was produced April 3rd, 1858, at the Gaité, 
with Madame Doche as the would-be 
poisoner, M. Lacressonni¢re as Le Comte de 
Villanera, and Lafont as Le Duc de la Tour 
d’Embleuse. The plot of the story was 
treated with much reverence by the adapters, 
who, however, abated the rather repellent 
cynicism of the Duc, and endowed the 
heroine, who suspected she was being 
poisoned, with a preliminary knowledge of 
toxicology, which enabled her, in presence 
of the audience, to apply H,S with the 
result of precipitating the poison. Whether 


the play escaped the hands of the adapters 
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of a quarter of a century ago is unknown 
to us. Mr. Frank Harvey, who is at once 
the Corypheus and the dramatist of the 
‘Beatrice Company,” has, however, hit 
upon it, has translated it with some very 
mild modifications, by which one or two 
things unsuited to English tastes are re- 
moved, and produced it for the first time on 
Monday at the Grand Theatre. As the name 
of every character is changed, in most in- 
stances for the worse, it may be supposed 
that the original was to be left as a mystery. 
The play is, however, announced as adapted. 
‘Life and Death’ is not too well suited to 
an unsophisticated public. A part of the 
audience may be supposed to sympathize 
with the mother, who sees a stranger take 
her place in the heart of her son and of his 
father. Apart from this, however, the open- 
ing action is long and tedious, and the 
characters are indifferently suited to their 
exponents, none of whom was seen to so 
much advantage as in previous pieces from 
the same adapter. Mr. Harvey’s style is 
earnest, but wanting in light and shade; 
Mr. Carter Edwards is a tolerable pére noble; 
Miss Eyre Robson acts with some power as 
the mistress ; and Miss L. Baldwin is effec- 
tive in a melodramatic style as the heroine. 
The employment of scraps of French was, 
however, a perpetual stumbling-block, the 
pronunciation of words of foreign extraction 
being whimsically capricious and invariably 
inaccurate. The play was well received, but 
has in its English garb little to recommend it. 








THE GRAVES AT ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 
Forest Hill, August 16, 1886, 
A LEAF, pp. 35, 36, of an American book, 
Winter’s ‘Trip to England,’ has this day been 
handed to me, and a request with it that I, as 
a Southwark writer, should correct the wrong 
statement therein made, Will you permit me 
to do so? True, the book was published in 1881, 
but several times since, even lately, the same 
error has been repeated. Unhappily it cannot 
be completely corrected without again repeating 
that which has been so often repeated before. 
The writer represents himself in the character 
of a “pilgrim pausing by the choir of St. 
Saviour’s Church, with much reverence’”—he 
stands ‘upon the graves of Edmund Shake- 
speare, John Fletcher, and Philip Massinger. 
They rest almost side by side, and only their 
names and the dates of their death ave cut in 
tablets, that mark their sepulchres...... the 
great poet must have stood at this grave and 
suffered and wept there.’ These are Mr, 
Winter’s words. On the other hand, the facts 
are related thus, as they occurred at St. 
Saviour’s, with, I believe, absolute correctness: 
** £1607, Decemb. 31, Edmond Shakespeare, a 
player, in the Church.’ — Par. Bur. Reg. 
* Burialles, Dec., 1607,—31. Edmund Shak- 
speare, a player, buried in the Church with a 
forenoone knell of the great bell, xxs,’ — 
Sexton’s notes in writing” (‘ Outlines,’ J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, fifth edition, p. 584). This 
implied brotherly care and reverence on the 
part of the elder brother toward the younger. 
As to John Fletcher,—there are three distinct 
entries as to his death, and this notwithstand- 
ing the fearful number of deaths in 1625 in this 
ange so many that numbers were not entered 
y name at all. In this parish, of about 5,000 
inhabitants, 1,700 died in three months, and 
more than 2,200 in the year. The entries I 
refer to are ‘‘ John Fletcher, gentleman, in the 
church, 20s. gr.” (grave); ‘‘John Fletcher, a 
poet, in the church, 21s.” ; and in the register 
proper, ‘ Augt 29, 1625, Mr. John ffletcher, a 
man, in the church.” 





Philip Massinger died suddenly “‘ in his house 
on the Bankside near the play-house,” tem- 
porary lodgings, probably, as his name does not 
appear in the token-books extant, nor in any 
way as a parishioner, and the charge is extra, as 
for a non-parishioner. ‘‘ He was buried in the 
middle of the Bull-Head Churchyard, St. 
Saviour’s, and was followed to the grave by his 
friends the comedians.” If buried in the church- 
yard he was removed to the church, the parish 
register or official entry being, ‘‘18 March, 
1638, buried in the church Philip Massinger, a 
stranger,” and Sir Aston Cockayne, speaking of 
him and Fletcher, says, ‘‘and now one grave 
includes them at their ends”; and Fletcher, 
all agree, was buried in the church. As to 
‘the names and dates cut in the tablets, 
that mark their sepulchres,” as Mr. Winter has 
it, they were done not long ago by the present 
registrar, Mr. Frederick Drewett, and some 
friends, as a general indication and memorial. 
There is no ancient memorial of any kind to the 
three worthies mentioned, except in the parish 
registers. As to their resting “‘ almost side by 
side” in 1881,—during the repairs, or rather 
reconstruction almost, in 1832, a complete 
examination was made and no relics were found ; 
the dust, perhaps including that of the illus- 
trious departed ones, may be in Doddington 
Grove, Kennington, to which place the dry 
material was carted. There are other errors in 
this ‘Trip to England,’ e. g., “In one corner is 
an ancient stone coffin, a relic of the Roman 
days of Britain.” We have nothing of the sort, 
although coins and pottery undoubtedly Roman 
have been found deep down under the foun- 
dation, as indeed they have under many other 
foundations in Southwark. 

So many friends from America are visiting 
St. Saviour’s, in connexion chiefly with the 
recent discoveries of this birthplace of John 
Harvard, that it is incumbent upon us to give 
as nearly as we can the exact facts, and not 
allow them to be betrayed into any false senti- 
ment, Witt1aM RENDLE. 





Bramatic Gossip, 


THE Dowager Countess of Harrington has 
written a couple of plays for young people, 
entitled ‘The Foster Brother’ and ‘The Creoles,’ 
which will shortly be issued from the Leadenhall 
Press. 

‘ Jim THE PENMAN’ will be produced at Shef- 
field on the 30th inst., with Mrs. Bernard Beere 
in the character of the heroine, taken at the 
Haymarket by Lady Monckton. Mr. Brookfield 
and Mr. H. Standing will also be included in 
the cast. 

THE representations at Toole’s Theatre, under 
the direction of Messrs. Yardley and Pottinger 
Stephens, have come to a termination which, 
it is said, will lead to legal action. 

M. Jutes Ciaretite, who has been inter- 
viewed, furnishes some interesting revelations 
as to the present intentions of the Comédie 
Francaise. ‘ Hamlet,’ already in rehearsal, will 
be the first novelty. M. Mounet Sully will, of 
course, play Hamlet. The version, which is by 
MM. Dumas and Meurice, will be presented in 
nine tableaux, multiplying tableaux, such as 
were witnessed at the Lyceum, being for the 
first time employed at the Théatre Frangais. 
‘Scapin,’ by M. Jean Richepin, is to follow, 
and after that, probably, ‘ Raymonde,’ by MM. 
Theuriet and Morand, with ‘Le Pére Lebouard,’ 
a one-act drama in verse by M. Jean Aicard. 
M. Claretie would be glad of pieces by MM. 
Zola, Daudet, and Becque. Such, however, 
have not yet been offered him. Among intended 
revivals are ‘L’Homme & Bonnes Fortunes’ of 
Baron, not played since 1820, and ‘ Le Chevalier 
a la Mode,’ which is accepted as the best piece 
of Dancourt. So frequent are the fluctuations 
of the management, these plans are not likely to 
be carried out in their entirety. M. Berr and 
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Malle. Du Minil, who took respectively a firtaa i SS 
a second prize for comedy at the Conservatojn, 
will appear for the first time during the comin, k 
season, -s 
A REMARKABLE spectacle is to be witnessed on m 
the 28th of this month at Orange, in the south Smit 
of France. A drama in verse, by a young 
Avignonnais, M. Alexis Mouzin, entitled ‘LR, Pop 
pereur d’Arles,’ is to be represented for the fing 
time in the ruins of the ancient Roman theatr, Che 
which will be illuminated with the elecizic 
light. Stal 
‘Wirh THE CoLours, a drama by Mes 
Elliot Galer and James Mew, is to be given on § ganay Volu 
Monday at the Grand Theatre. W 
On the 7th of February, 1887, ‘Jack in the 
Box,’ a comedy by Mr. Sims, with which Mig — 
Fannie Leslie has been on tour, is to be pr. =" 
duced at the Strand Theatre. % and 
Count Totsro1’s drama ‘The First Distiller’ : ee 
the representation of which in St. Petersburg ‘ WUTHI 
was regarded as a rather hazardous experiment} © Bron’ 
has proved a great success. The theme has from} AGNES 
early times been as popular in Russia as the ane 
vice of drunkenness has been widespread. The§ 5, The TED 
‘Poviest o Khmyelnom Pitii,’ or ‘Story of the Asse! 
Invention of Fermented Drink,’ has enjoyej§ 6. The PRC 
immense circulation as a chap-book. In th Bally, 
Russian version of the fabliau it is a toper whofl 7, me LI 
gets into heaven by stealth, and stays there by robs 
talking down the several saints successively § 8. FRAMLI 
charged to expel him, but who, as he tells them, based 
are accustomed to set down only the sober, * ™ SM 
and are quite unequal to cope with a tipplers§ . », 
tongue. aw An 
TuE suggestion has been mooted in Russia off: ROMOL: 
establishing, by the aid of municipal subventions, ff 12, SYLVIA’ 
people’s theatres, for the performance of popula; wryzs 
national drama, where the lower classes might be day Stor 
offered some better entertainment than the lou NORTH : 
melodramas played by strolling players at thefis, rvrH; a 
great fairs. If this laudable scheme, like so man, wary p 
others in Russia, does not get beyond the stag Mrs. Ga 
of talk, it is not for want of energy, or funds, off. 112218 1 
generous and disinterested efforts, but simply um. Gas 
on account of the network of difficulties with’ YO NAM 


which every project even remotely connected{i. ARMADA 








with education seems beset. ”, AFTER D 
=, The ROSE 
* Unawar 
MISCELLANEA The AUT 
Hunt. E 
3, The TO 
The Browning Clubs in Boston, U.S.—An aad Bree 


American journalist is responsible for the fof. magma’ 
lowing : ‘“‘ The central and prime principle df %™- 
all these clubs seems to be that a poem byf. WIT ana 
Robert Browning is a sort of prize rebusdg "Us: 
which the solution is to be reached rather by MEN, WO! 
wild and haphazard guessing than by any pro} : 
cess of reasoning. ‘ What does it mean!’ i  AJAR of H 
always the first question, although to mB m5, “ " 
ordinary and commonplace intellect it mag, AUTOBIOG 
appear perfectly obvious that it means what ited 
says. There are delightfully original ide). serow 4), 
evolved now and then in these discussiom§ — Bton, Bar 
One evening, when ‘A Toccata of Galuppls L TRANSFOR 
. * orne 
was being read, and the passage was reached: DEERBROC 
Those commiserating sevenths—‘ Life might last! wea! By Harriet 
but try!’ ; PF HOUSEHO] 
, Were = happy ?’—‘ Yes.’—* And are you stil! as happy’ Martineay, 










es. And you? 
—‘ Then, more ra !’—* Did J stop them, when a millioal” THACKER 
seemed so few ?’ . 
Hark—the dominant’s persistence till it must be answer The FOUR 
to! meray. 
. @ PAU 
a lovely young woman, her dark eyes shit Byrne Fe 
ing with the ardour of her inspiration, §%. cHRonroz; 
denly bent forward with clasped hands, cry Anglo 
‘Oh, why can’t we get the toccata and have ® ». 

d a the SILY 
played? and then when the sevenths an b. CRANFO 
dominant came in we should know just whe Gena > 
we were and exactly what notes met th crm,» 
words.’” WITHIN th 

Oliphant, 
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“A VERY AMUSING STORY.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A FALLEN IDOL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘VICE VERSA,’ ‘The GIANT'S ROBE,’ éc. 


“*A Fallen Idol’ is a lively and laughable story, very much after the manner of the author’s ‘ Tinted 
Venus,’ &c., but the story is managed more cleverly than in ‘ The Tinted Venus,’ where absurdity was carried 
too far.”"—Atheneum. 

“ Mr. Anstey’s new story will delight the multitudinous public that laughed over ‘ Vice Versa.’....The boy 
who brings the accursed image to Campion's House, Mr. Bales, the artist's factotum, and above all Mr. Yarker, 
the ex-butler who has turned policeman, are figures whom it is as pleasant to meet as it is impossible to forget.” 

‘imes. 

“In some ways Mr. Anstey’s new story, ‘A Fallen Idol,’ is the best thing he has done. The reality he gives 
to his ridiculous story by his serious matter-of-fact air, the straightforward literalness of the whole thing, is 
genuine art, — art of Swift and Defoe.”’— World. 

“Mr Anstey’s new book will not fail to increase his reputation... 
readable and aaegele from beginning to end.”"— Vanity Fair. 


NEW VOLUME of the POCKET EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
On August 26th, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover, 
The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON: a LITTLE 
DINNER at TIMMINS’S. 
The following Volumes have already appeared :— 


VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. | HISTORY of PENDENNIS, 2 vols. 


And further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Latervals. 


-The story has the great virtue of being 


“ Fast , becoming as indispensable to the traveller as the guide-books of Murray or of 
Baedeker.”—Academy. 


WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Studies in Russia, Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia, Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 

Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

Walks in Rome. Eleventh Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Map, 18s, 

Walks in London. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous IIlus- 
trations, 21s. 

Wanderings in Spain. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Days near Rome. Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 

Cities cf Central Italy. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s, 

Cities of Northern Italy. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 


The Life and Letters of Frances Baroness Bunsen, With Portraits, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 2 

Memorials of a Quiet Life. 3 vols. crown 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 21s. 
Vol. ILI., with numerous Photographs, 10s. 6d. 


Florence. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s, 6d. | Venice. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s, 6d. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, 


GEORGE C. BOMPAS, Editor of ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ With a 
Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“The charm of this book consists in the strong impression it gives us that Frank Buckland, with all his 
earnestness of character and scientific zeal, took his place in the animal world as a fellow-creature among 
fellow-creatures....In a word, it would be hard to find a volume so full = what is amusing, and yet so wholly 
free from any element by which one is ashamed to mused.’’— Spectator 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By 


the late FRANK BUCKLAND. Second Edition. With Portrait and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“ This volume is a delightful treasury of quaint personal confession as well as of scientific ae. 
It is marked not only by keen observation, but by humanity and fine insight, and all that these im cm +-To 
the young especially the i should be recommended; to them it will prove a source of pure elight, 
and k "—British Quarterly Review. 








“The Cornhill is the most interesting of English magazines.”— Vanity Fair. 
‘The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ The Cornhill still holds its place as the best of the sixpenny monthlies, and deservedly 
” Scottish Review, 

On August 26th, Sixpence, New Series, No. 39, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for September. 
Contents. 


JESS. By H. Riper Haaearp, Author of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ &c. 
Chap. 12. Overit. 13. Frank Muller shows his hand. 14. John to the Rescue, 


SHREDS of MOROCCO, The COW-BOY at HOME. 
A PRODIGAL SON. A SLEEPLESS NIGHT. 
The MONTAFUN. The BLUE CURTAINS. 





New Volumes of Smith, Elder & Co.’s Popular 2s, and 2s, 6d. Series, 
GREEN PLEASURE and| BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 


GREY GRIEF. By the Author of ‘ Molly By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Airy 
Bawn,’ ‘Mrs. Geoffrey,’ ‘Airy Fairy Fairy Lilian, *Rossmoyne,’ &. Feap. 
Lilian,’ &c, Feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or cloth 
cover, "28; ; or cloth limp, 2s, 6d. limp, 2s. 6d. [On August 26, 








*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to send, re free on 
application, a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 28., 28. 6d., 38. 6d., 5s., 
and 6s, Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Novel Series 
are the following :—The Author of ‘ Molly Bawn, the Author of ‘ John Herring,’ 
W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, 
Holme Lee, the Bronti Sisters, ce, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO/S BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular Library of 
Cheap Editions of 
Standard Works. 


Handy Volumes, printed in cle clear, bold type. Each 
Work complete in One Volume. 
Feap, 8vo, boards, Pictorial Covers, 
price 2s, each, 

1. NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. 
2. ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins, 
3. AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins. 
4. MAUDE TALBOT. By Holme Lee. 


5. ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. By 
Holme Lee. 


6. The 
Hol 








WORTLEBANK DIARY. By 
me Lee. 


7. WARP and WOOP. By Holme Lee. 
8. AGAINST WIND and TIDE. By Holme 


9. SYLVAN sours DAUGHTER. By 


10. RATare 1 BRAND: a History of a Quiet 
Life. By Holme Lee. 


1l. The tat MISS BARRINGTON. 
12. The | HOTEL du PETIT 8T..JEAN: a 
on Story. 


13. VERA. By the Author of ‘The Hotel 
du Petit St Jean 


14. mw i al STATE of LIFE. By 
am 

15. MORALS ona MYSTERIES. By 
Hamilton Aidé 

*16. — , BAWN. By the Author of 

17. No 'N EW THING. By W. E. Norris. 

18, — GOLD. By D. Christie 


19, RECOLLECTIONS and ABRODOTES 


s the 4, ~—¥, the CAMP, and the C 
20. HESTER. KIRTON. By Katharine 8. 
21, AGNES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. 
22. TALES of the COLORING ; or, Adven- 


tures of an Emigran 


23. LAVIBIA. By. the A Author of ‘Dr. 
Antonio’ and ‘ 

24, ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman. 

25. DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman. 

26. wx, MONTHS HENCE. By the Author 

of ‘ Behind the Veil, 

27. The 810 STORY BY of the ¥  PLEBISCITE. By 

*28, ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of ‘ Molly 

29. GABRIEL DENVER. By Oliver Madox 

80. COUNTRY STORIES. By Holme Lee, 
thor of ‘ Sylvan Helt's 

31. TAKE CARE WHOM You. TRUST. 

32. KATHERINE'S 1 TRIAL. By Holme Lee, 
Author of ‘Sylvan Holt's Daughter. 

33. PRaRL and ERALD: a Tale of 

By R. E. Francillon. 

34, Gnasr YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn 

35. Mr. WYNYARD'S WARD. By Holme 

36. = ine SEA. By Katharine 8. Mac- 

37. BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By 

Mr. and Mrs. FAULCONBRIDGE. By 


38. 
Hamilton Ai 
39. ISEULTE. . the Author of * Véra’ 


and ‘The Hotel du Petit St .J 
40. PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton Aidé. 
41. BRIGADIER FREDERICK: the Story 
es +X. eee By MM. Erckmann- 


42, A “GARDEN of WOMEN. By Sarah 


43. MATRIMONY. By W. E. Norris. 
"44, PEL. By the Author of * Molly 


45. MADEMOISELLE de MERSAC. By 

*46. Mrs. ‘GEOFFREY, By the Author of 

47. BEN MILNER'S WOOING. By Holme 

"48, AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. By the Author 
of‘ Molly Bawn. 

49. FOR PERCIVAL. By Margaret Veley. 

50. MEHALAH. By the Author of ‘John 

*51. DORIS. By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ 

52. JOHN HERRING. By the Author of 
* Mehalah.’ 

*53. PORTIA. By the Author of ‘ Molly 


* &. 
"54. GREEN PLEASURE and GRBY GRIEF. 
By the Author of ‘ Molly Baw 
“By the 


Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ &c. 





*55. BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
* These works can also be had in limp cloth, price 28. 64. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuoatty, Userun.’—Athenceum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Indexes, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 
SIXTH SERIES. 


—<$<$<$— —— 


0NE TH 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 
0! 


“There i 
ingeniously ¢ 
been devised 





Vols. I. to XII. of the Sixth Series of Notzs AnD QuERIEs contain, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 
Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles Il.—Where did 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea—William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ’—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais— London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Slavonic M ythology—Folk- lore of Leprosy —Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“‘ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘ Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’-—Hymns by 
Chas, Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan,’ 


POPULAR aad PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“To rule the roast”—* Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—* To the bitter end "—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—“ The grey mare is the 
better horse”—Bred aud born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 











PHILOLOGY. ONE THI 


Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling—Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet— Bedford—Maiden in Place-names 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk- 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens's 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron—Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallions 








DEER 


8vo. 6s. 


The L 


Irish Hi 


MEMO 

























—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ Bo. 78. 
“There we 

ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. ce on 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments§ «qyore is 
—Temporai Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization J" ® edifyin 


—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— 
Seventeenth Century ‘“ Indulgence”—The ‘ Month’s Mind’— 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 


OLIT 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rule§_ % 


for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles—g “Here isa 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration, ne 
oreciation ar 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘Persii Satire ’"—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
— Acervus Mercurii”—* Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175—Oppiaa 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad i.—Aristophanes 
‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative 
Verse—* Felix quem faciunt,” &c. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Grub-street-—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—Th 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankmen 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormond 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham Hous 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. 
Ladies’ Clubs —Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— W ife Sellio 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jing 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American State 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beat 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Fem# 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registe 


WO) 


“*A Wome 
pulse,” — Daz 





—Arm-in-arm—E, 0,—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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THE NEW NOVEL. [ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 8 vols. at all Libraries, 


ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘ Vixen,’ ‘ Ishmael,’ &c. 


“There is enough and to spare of plot; and indeed we may justly say of ‘One Thing Needful’ that nothing more 
oo complex, or more artistically simple in its ultimate solution, than the theme of this exciting narrative, has 
n devised since ‘ Aurora Floyd,’ at once the second and the first of her notabie fictions.” ’"—Daily Telegraph. 


(NE THING NEEDFUL] 












London: J. & R. MAXWELL. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


les of 





ONE THING NEEDFUL] (ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’'S NEW BOOKS. 





olly— 
names 
ram— 





With 6 Full-Page Illustrations, 


DEER-STALKING. By Aveustus GrimBLe. 


8vo. 6s. 


Large crown 
[ This day. 


-Book- 
rdinges 


olonial BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FOUR YEARS OF IRISH HISTORY.’ 
rms of 


. {lhe LEAGUE of NORTH and SOUTH: an Episode in 


Irish History, 1850-1855. By SirC. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo. [ This day. 


ubens's 
lines— 
dallions 


With Illustrations, 


MEMOIR of Lieutenant RUDOLPH DE LISLE, R.N., of 


or Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. OXENHAM, M.A., Author of ‘ Short Studies, Ethical and Religious.’ Crown 
vo. 78. © 
“There were many striking points of similarity in the characters of Gordon, who united the courage of a hero to the 


aith of a saint, and of the sailor who died fighting to save him...... This perfect knight could not easily have found a 
iographer more able and more sympathetic.”—Saturday Review, 


“ There i is not a dull page in this volume. We have seldom met with a book of such absorbing interest, or one in every 
ay so edifying and so well calculated to rouse its readers into a noble emulation of a high and heroic example.”—John Bull, 
















aries in T. H. 8. ESCOTT'S NEW WORK. 


Teen OLITICS and LETTERS. By T. H.8. Escorr. Demy 8vo. 
k R 9s. 
pf “Here is a budget of sound literary wares.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


“Are excellent and discriminating appreciations, written with knowledge, and singularly free from narrow bias and 
ejudice......The whole series is marked with originality in thought, elevation of style, and singular fair-mindedness in 
preciation and criticism.”—Daily Jelegraph, 


A ugustus “Charming and pathetic......forcibly realistic.”—Morning Post. 

—Oppian * 

or WOMAN with a PAST: a Novel. By Mrs. Berens. 3 vols. 
‘mitative “4 Woman with a Past’ has some of the finer qualities of imagination not always found in company with force and 


pulse,”"—Daily Telegraph, 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta-street, W.C. 





SOAP. 


House. 


PE AR S’ 


-Q. K. 


i Sand SO AP. SOAP. 


= THE BEST BLACK INK KNOWN. 
DRAPER’S INK (DICHROIOC). 





-Giants- 
es— Beat 
jonaparte 
—fi emal 


Registem 





When this Ink is used writing becomes a pleasure. 
May be had from all Stationers. 
London Depét: HaypEn & Co, 10, Warwick-square, E.C. 
Sole Manufacturers—BEWLEY & DRAPER, Dublin. 











Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, 


‘THE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER, containing 
Publishing Arrangements, Specimens of Type, Sizes of Paper, and 
much invaluable Information for those about to Publish. 


London: W. 4H. Beer & Co. 33, Hes Hearietta-street, Covent-garden. 





In Use at Eton, Westmister, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul’ 8s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &e. 


[ELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s,—Key to the 


Same, 2s. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners, 


2s. 
French Grammar. 5s, 6d.—Key to the Same, 3s, 
Répertoire des Prosateurs, 6s, 6d, 
Modéles de Poésie. 6s, 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 


Whittaker & Co. 2, White Hart-street, Faternoster-oquare, E.C. 








Now ready, 
T H EE a. 2&2 &@ FF & B@ 
OF THE 
CLANS OF SCOTLAND. 
Cc Repr ions in Colours of 72 of the most important 
oo hy with the Arms of the Chief, illuminated in — and 
Colours Historical Account of each Cian, 
By JAMES GRANT. 
Imperial 4to. full bound, cloth, gilt .. oe «£220 
Folio, full bound, morocco, gilt ee «- 800 


Detailed Prospectus free on cents, 


“‘Sumptuous in outward appearance, finished with exquisite taste 
inside, and full withal of sound historical information at once curious, 
interesting, and accurate, no such work concerning the ‘Garb of Old 
Gaul’ bas ever been issued at ali approaching in beauty or accuracy to 
the magnificent folio just sent out by the old and enterprising firm of 
Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston, of oe - 

Glasgow Herald, 26th January, 1 

** Both outwardly and inwardly—binding, letterpress, and ==... 
—it is, in truth, a splendid volume. the most sumptuous, we should 
disposed to say, and exquisitely finished in its every possible detail, that 
has every issued from the Scottish press.” 

Oban Times, 6th February, 1836 

“ Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston have published a large and handsome 
work on the Clan Tartans of Scotland, which leaves little to be desired 
in the matter either of the engraved and coloured plates or the accom- 

anying letterpress. The skill, beauty, and delicacy displayed in the 
ilustrations and the great taste and effectiveness of the large majority of 
the patterns can be freely commended.’’—Scotsman, 26th February, 1886. 

W. & A K. Johnston, Edina Works, Exster-road ; and 16, South 8t. 
Andrew-street, Edinburgh. 5, White Hart - street, Warwick - lane, 
London, E.C 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all pao of 
the World. Loss Ciaims arranged with promptitude and liberality 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
HROUGHOUT on 
—_... 8 HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Particulars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOBDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


GTICKPHA ST PASTE, for Securing Scraps, &c. 
Cheaper and cleaner than gum. With strong brush, One Shilling. 
HUNDRED-COUPY COPYING INK. 

100 good Copies from one writing, Half-a-Crown. Sold everywhere. 


FREIEDRICH SHALL 











THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT 
MINERAL WATER, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

By reason of an improved method of caption, by which 
dilution is avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be 
found now to be of CONSIDERABLY GREATER 
STRENGTH and EFFICACY than heretofore. 


The ordinary dose is a large wineglassful (4 ounces), taken 
fasting. Most efficacious and more acceptable to the palate 
when heated or mixed with an equal quantity of very hot 
water. 

“I know nothing at all equal to FRIEDRICHSHALL. 
The LONGER it is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.” 

Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S. London, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


e Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH: HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 


OUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and safest Aperient for De dente Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 


DINNEFORD'’S MAGNESIA. 








UFFERERS from ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, Coughs, Throat Affections, Sleepless Nights, Hys- 
terical, Nervous, and Rheumatic Complaints, should never be without 
Dr. LOCOCK’'S PULMONIC WAFEKS, 
— taste pleasantly. They are an unfailing remedy, as thousands of 
ures prove. Price ls, 1jd. and 2s. 9d. of all Druggists, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 


To be ready immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library, 





BOOKS. 




































































—_— 
¥ = 
BIRM. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘The Woman in White.’ mR WIL 
mr 
ato mem 
» 4 + CHRISTIE MURRAY'S LAST NOVEL. GEORGE MAC DONALD’S WORKS of FANCY and§ fiir 
CYNIC FORTUNE. By David Christie Murray. With a IMAGINATION. Pocket Edition, Ten Volumes, in handsome cloth case, 21s. 
Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3¢. 6d. [September 6. - | Vol. 1. WITHIN and WITHOUT. — The| Vols. 5 and 6. PHANTASTES: a Freth NEW 
HIDDEN LIFE. Romance. 7 
IN , Vol. 2, The DISCIPLE. ~ The GOSPEL| Vol. 7. The PORTENT. semplees ¢ 
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